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FOREWORD 

In this thirty-fifth number, the habitual reader of Penguin 
_ New Writing will observe that we have discontinued a 
_ section which, in one form or another, has been a feature of 
_ each issue almost from our start eight years ago: before it 
was called The Living Moment it was Report on Today, and 
before that it was The Way We Live Now, a series of specially 
commissioned reportage impressions of changing life in 
~ wartime which took their place among a number of other 
contributions with a topical slant - such as the famous 
i Shaving Through the Blitz. An extraordinarily large num- 
ber of authors of reputation and distinction have during 
these eight years made their appearance in this section: 
_ VY. S. Pritchett, Louis MacNeice, Rosamond Lehmann, 

‘Christopher Isherwood, William Sansom and Alun Lewis 

are only a few of them, picked out almost at random. Among 
- those contributors. who were less well known at the time, 
many have since made their names, and many of the pieces 
by writers known and unknown, outstanding for some par- 















again and again and in several languages. 
_ With such a history of success and interest behind it, it 
_ might seem a peculiarly freakish editorial decision to dis- 


- continue The Living Moment, and deprive young writers of | 
_ one of the few remaining places where they can show their | 





_ form. The unfortunate truth, however, is that contributions 

appropriate to this section have gradually been becoming a 
_ smaller and smaller proportion of the MSS. that reach us; 
_ and it would be straining optimism (or perhaps pessimism) 
_ to believe that a turn for the worse in international affairs 
' will bring them tumbling in again. It would be interesting 
to try to account for the change, but it would take more 

room than a Foreword. Perhaps we have all had enough 
_ of the moment we live in for a while? Whatever the rea- 
sons, the fact remains; but though The Living Moment 
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__ ticular quality of freshness or sincerity, have been reprinted — 
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The milkman whistled his way up the convent drive. Then 
he remembered, and stopped guiltily. The last twenty yards 
he walked as silently as he could, and winced at the loud 
jangle of the bell. 

And Sister Francesca, who usually came rattling and rustl- 
ing to answer, with her loud cheerful voice and her jokes, 
Sister Francesca came like a poor fat ghost, pale, blotenys 
and red-eyed, with never.a word. : 

The young milkman swallowed. Such naked grief embar- 
rassed him. He knew he should ask; he wanted to ask; but 
he could hardly force out the words. 

“How -— how is...’ 

He always found it difficult to get his tongue round ‘ Rey- 
erend Mother.’ The fat nun’s eyes spilled over. 

“Worse, God help us all. She’s terrible bad. Unconscious.’ 

‘l- Tm sorry—’ 

‘There’s nothing we can do, only pray.’ She was talking 

more to herself than to him. ‘Pray.’ Her voice rang out, 
harsh with grief. A sudden pathetic resolution showed in her 
face. ‘Yes. We must pray,’ she said defiantly. ‘Pray, and 
pray. Do you pray for her, too,’ she added, with a touch of 
her old imperiousness. 

He nodded, red, miserable, anxious to get away. The old 
nun stood, with bleared eyes that no longer took stock of 
him, Her lips moved: she was bludgeoned with sorrow. 
Abruptly, like an animal, she turned and left him. He escaped 

A*® 9 
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_. thankfully, fleeing from her grief, from the whole stricken : 


Oe 
Sister Francesca, after leavin g the tray of bottles on a stout 
“shelf j in the larder, waddled her way back through the high, 


clear hall, with the polished parquet ‘floor and the white ‘ 


walls. Two novices were busy with dusters, one tall and 


graceful, the other a solid country girl. Absorbed though she _ 
was, Sister Francesca gave them a sharp glance, to seeifthey — 


were properly grieved. 


They were talking in low tones, and broke off as she came. _ 
The fat nun didn’t like that. She felt everyone should be flat- 
tened out, as she was. There should be no life in them, no 


thought but of the terrible calamity that overhung them all. 


She wanted to rebuke them, but could find no words. Her — 


eyes and an inarticulate murmur told her thought. They 
drew together, and waited till she was gone. 
Theresa, the tall one, sighed. 
- ‘Poor Sister Francesca. She is taking it very hard.’ 
“She'll see that everyone else takes it hard,’ said Mary, the 
commonsense country girl. 


‘It will be the end of her, if—’ Theresa stood straight. ‘I 


can’t believe it,’ she said, on a breath. ‘Reverend Mother — 


she’s always so sure, so safe. As if nothing could touch her. 


I would have said she, had the keys of all things in her keep- 
ing. How can a mere sickness ...?’ i 


She broke off, staring at the incomprehensible. Mary nod- _ 


ded. 
‘I know,’ she said. ‘It makes you feel nothing’s safe.’ 
‘Not even here.’ Theresa turned wide eyes on her. The lids 
were faintly pink. ‘I don’t know what I shall do without her. 
I feel frightened. For the first time since I came.’ ' 
‘She may get better,’ the country girl said doggedly. 
“Yes. We must pray. Sister Francesca is right. Still...’ 
‘Still what?” 
Mary adored Theresa, looked up to her, marvelled at her 
slender white hands, her fine bones, her pale skin: wanted 
always to know what she thought, and strove to understand it, 
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‘Still - > Theresa’s eyes had grown suddenly dark. ‘Don’t 
Bani think God has made up His mind? Either He is going to 


- také her, or He will leave her with us. Is it not perhaps’ 


a wrong, presumptuous, that we should try to influence Him? 
_ How do we know what is best for Reverend Mother?’ 








Mary was shocked and startled. Her practical mind saw 


_ the point of view, but she opposed it with stubborn adher- 
ence to what she had been taught. So much of life was like 
that, for Mary. The only hope was to hold on tight to the _ 
- teaching of authority. 


_ “We can only ask for what we want,’ she said, ‘and leave 


’ it to Him whether He will give it to us.’ a 
“Yes. We have to fight, always. There is no peace. Not | 


even here.’ 
Theresa stood looking out ‘of the high arched window. 


_ She was still for several seconds. Then a footstep sounded, 

and a familiar wheezing breath, and the Chaplain appeared. 
A plump, shabby man in his middle sixties, wise, shrewd, ex- 

_ perienced, with a’ gleam that came quickly into his eye, he — 


was a type, but a good type; a comfortable Irish priest, who 
teased his charges and joked with them, and seemed to them, 
often, more concerned with the health of their bodies than 
of their souls. He would break silence after a confession, 
when the penitent waited breathless and ashamed, and ask her 


"did she eat enough. Theresa’s pallor and the delicate blue 


_ shadows under her eyes seemed to occupy him more than her 


spiritual problems. He was specially fond of Theresa, and 
she of him. 


‘Ah, children,’ he started to say, but the voice died in his | 
throat. - 


‘At once Theresa started towards him. 

“How is she, Father?’ 

He shrugged, coughed, and spread his thick fingers. 

“She is in God’s hands, child. We must pray for her.’ 

‘Yes.’ She was looking past him. ‘Though no one is more 
ready for Heaven.’, 

He stopped, and looked at her. Reverend Mother’s illness 
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es “a eyes. 
_ ‘Thave checked you for pride before, my child. oh 
Startled, she flushed. 

it Pride; Father?’ 





‘up hea: we have done all we can. All we are bidden to pet 
have told you many times, it is a sin to give up. If itis a sin : 
on your own account, it is worse on another’s. j 
_ Seeing her downcast, he put out a hand and pattedherarm. — 
_ ‘A doctor’s business is to keep his patient alive, sinner or _ 
_ saint. We have to pray for her. It is Our Lord’s bidding. I 
don’t wonder if you’re bewildered, child. Sure, I’m sabia 
ed meself.’ 
_ She looked up, with a.quick smile. To her, his beak). were 
not inconsequent. 




























his eyes at both girls. ‘We must pray.’ i 
He stood for a couple of seconds more, then shuffled Oo! 
The hall seemed to contract after he had gone. Sparrows 
were squabbling in a bush outside. A patch of sunlight on oe 
- floor dimmed, then shone bright again. 
i. The old man’s grief reached Theresa in a way that nothen 
else had done. The calamity before which she had felt apa- 
thetic and powerless now touched her almost with panic. 
Yes, Father Hennessy was right, of course; it was her pride, 
_ a fastidious refusal to ask life to change, an unwillingness to © 
admit that anything it did could put her out. She could see, ia 
-- for a moment at least, how wicked it was — especially when 
; it was Reverend Mother’s life that was at stake. Yes, ves 
yes. She must pray. They must all pray. ie 
_ That afternoon and almost all that night there rose from 
the convent an agony and power of prayer. Vibrant, quiver- _ 
ing upwards like heat in summer air, reiterating with fanati- 
cal persistence its demand, it made an urgent pattern with — i 





























| A less arrows, the prayer of one who since ‘she was a child had 
cn asked ny concrete thing, and did SO NOW only abet she ae 







again her pride? — she always felt apart. Ah, how colons 
ye gentle and submissive, and yet one’s true self? How offer _ i 
t self to God, if it must first be eheneed out of recogni- — 
Tate on? ‘ 
. The rising pattern of prayer, so strong and steady at first, — 
weakened and dwindled as the hours dragged by. Weariness 
ell on the suppliants one by one, till at last only four still 
prayed. Theresa was one of these, but her prayer was chang- _ 
ed now. It was as if she had raised a vertical ray of light, — 
passed freely up and down it, was everywhere in it, from its» 
base to the utmost tenuous fingering of its beam. When at _ 






















ly ; that something had happened that made a harmony of i 
ic and many great perplexities, and that, though she could — 
‘remember what it was, its effect would be with her 
always. 
_ And then, soon after ten o’clock in the morning, their 
prayers were answered. Reverend Mother had for some time 
had a better colour, her breathing and her pulse were 
_ stronger. Suddenly, without warning, she came out of her 
_ death-like trance; opened her eyes ; and was herself. Weak, 
yes, having come from very far away, but her.own self. rig 
The doctor was astonished. ‘It is a miracle,” he said : and: 
_ the old Chaplain, shuffling off to tell them all, his eyes blur- 
_ red with happy tears, bumped into a nun at the turn of the 
_ | passage, and did not stop to apologise. ! 
_* ‘My children, my children! Your prayers have been ah- 
_ swered. God has heard you. Our dear Reverend oe is 
restored to us.’ . 
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: ‘There was a murmuring, a soft crying. They were so tied: By: 
so worn out with prayer and sorrow, they could not make — 
e much response. It was Theresa who asked the first pointed — 

-~. . question. . 
‘How is she, Father? Will she be the same? 
‘The doctor says she is perfectly clear. There should be no 
permanent damage, no, none at all. She will need to be care- 
~ ful, of course—’ 
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‘a . — ‘of course!’ they all cried, like a flock of birds. ; 
ae: ~ ‘we must all take great care of her, and see that she does 
cae not give herself too freely, spend her energies, wear herself — 

| out—’ zs 


‘Soa ‘That will be hard,’ said Sister Franvesva: ‘She always 

gives too much of herself.’ 

’ “Ah well, we must all beina conspiracy’ = — his eye irwinkaed 
round on them - ‘a conspiracy,’ he repeated, savouring the — 
word, ‘to save her from herself, to keep her from doing tog 

~ much.’ 

‘But,’ Theresa persisted, ‘she will be herself? She will be 
‘unimpaired ?’ a 

“4g “Yes, child, yes, by God’s grace. There will be no damage.” 

: But there was: worse damage than any of them could have _ 

oes imagined. Whatever else Reverend Mother had brought 

ES? back from that long journey, she had left behind the most 

: precious thing of all. She had lost her faith. 

- * n g 

When first she spoke of this, quick looks were exchanged 
between those in the room. She is not as well as we thought, 
the looks said: and the looks and the nods were so stupid, so 
wide of.the fact, that the patient could have cried out. No 
need to distress them, she thought with quiet weariness. They 
would know soon enough. They would, have to know. . 

For a day or two more they indulged her; but, when she 
said it again, calmly and with certainty, they had to take 
notice, 

‘She seems sure in herself! She spoke clearly of otter 
things.’ 


% 


hed 
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But there was no sign of it wearing off: and the worried 


ed. For a minute or two he did not seem to take it in. 
“What’s that ye say? What’s that ye say? Nonsense.’ He 

shuffled down the corridor, waving them away with a coarse 

__ red hand. ‘Lost her faith! let me tell ye -’ he turned and 


SP ee ee ee 


a glared. ‘It'd be well for ye if ye had a half the faith she has. _ 


_ Or the quarter.’ A great snort came from his nostrils. ‘Such 
_ nonsense!’ 
They stopped, spreading helpless meas) 
‘Ask her yourself, Father.’ 
‘I will, and shame the pack of ye!’ 
5 He went puffing along, mounted the stair, hand on the 
banister, and blundered into the sickroom. . 
‘What’s this that they’re saying about ye?’ 
_. She looked at him, calm and beautiful. Her voice seemed 
to come from a distance. 
‘T don’t know. If it’s what I guess it is—’ 
‘They say ye have lost your faith!’ 
She nodded. The nod hit him harder than a spate of words. 
His face grew red. 
Bran But... 
He waddled round, pulled:a chair to the bedside, and sat 
down. 
‘Listen to me now. You’re-exhausted. No. Don’t say a 
word. Wait, till ’m done. The experience ye have been 
- through, the - the escape — has weakened ye, taken toll of ye. 
‘Ye have no vitality left.’ He sat up, a hand on each knee, 
relieved and pleased at finding the word. ‘No vitality. No go 
left in ye; nothing positive. And so, in your weakness, your 
present weakness, for, thank God, it won’t last long —- in your 
weakness, it seems that your faith has gone.’ 
‘It has gone, Father. Completely.’ 
There was a silence, broken only. by the old man’s wheez- 
ing breath. 


\ 


‘It must bea lingering effect of the illness. It will wear off.’ | 


nuns at last consulted Father Hennessy. The Chaplain blink-, 


ENS 


ane of ‘experience; that doesn’t vanish i ina night. 

‘It has vanished.’ 

‘Tell me, my child. Explain.’ 
“There is nothing to explain. I went a long journey. I 

-may be fancy, but I seem to remember... stronger than a 

_ dream. I was near the end of the journey, pase ee e 


\,@ 


‘ onds. “When I awoke, pen mattered. sNothing aa. a 
meaning.’ ik 
Something in her Blas made the Ee s heart. sink, Lge 
 expostulated against it. 


not yourself. I can see that. Ye must wait till ye re stronger.. 
will pray fon te sid 





- Father acen Wheemne painfully, rose from the eigea 
“kneeled by the bed, and prayed. The words that meant so 
much, Hen affection for the old man, Ue net the Hibline the 


ject again. Reverend Mother’s serene beauty was. coming 
back to her, but there was a new expression in her eyes, Or | 





personality was still there, but it had withdrawn, ae out of. 

reach. The stillness was beyond even the stillness of resigna- 
tion. Resignation meant a decision, an acceptance of one 

thing in place of another. This was motionless, and void, 
She looked up as the priest came into the room, and her 


embarrassment, made themselves felt before he had shut the a 
door behind him. He rubbed his hands and spoke ee o 
cally of other thin BS, of the fine sunny morning, of the promise — 





k cee and ieoked at her aide: his Sao Hone He 
would have to be told of them, she thought. They were. 
ting : madly. If he were thin, they would make him ido) 
prawn. There was hair i in his ears, too, in his nostrils, — 

odd hairs sticking out of his cheeks, above the range of 


a ye’ ws ran dy better? se better? 
ae hl . ; 


wae 
0. ees we will have to face it. I have no rotgee any 


xplain. The centre has gone. eae matters any more, 
vhen ee all oe me back.. 


eyes on her sine profile. 
Yes? Yes? Go on, my child.’ 


1g. If I remember anything at all...’ She turned her head 

m. ‘No. There is really nothing I can say. When I came 
ack, there was no meaning left. Nothing mattered.’ 

Ye ie we brought Ny back. We tried. We prayed with all 


He waited: challeng, ging } her to comment. She said nothing. 
Now, child,’ he scolded her. “Ye know as well as I it was 








all 





spared to us.” i 
‘And this happened.’ ¥ 
‘We prayed to have ye back, restored. We have only the 


half of our desire. You are not yet restored, ; 4 


‘I am perfectly well. I am in my senses.’ 

‘Indeed and begod ye are not!’ he shouted, the rch sanen in 
him coming to the top. ‘Ye are not in your right mind, or ye" 
could not lose your faith.’ 

She was silent for a few seconds, dooking at the ceiling. 


‘I would have said that, perhaps,’ she said, ‘a short time 


ago.’ 
‘I don’t know what to do with ye.’ He shook his big head 
so hard that his cheeks wobbled. ‘I don’t know what to do 
with ye at all.’ 
As he made for the door, she checked him. 


‘Father. Don’t just'go away and hope I will change. I shall © 


soon be up and about now, and we must plan.’ 
‘Plan?’ : : 
‘Naturally. I cannot remain here. You know that. Face it, 


Father. I have to.’ Then, as he ducked his head and plunged 
for the door, like a bull worried by flies, she added,‘ Don’t be : 


cross with me.’ 


“Cross with ye! Now how in the wide earth would I be © 


cross with ye. Me — me poor child, I...’ 


His voice quavered, and he hurried out of the room. 


The news of what had happened had gone round the con- ! 
vent now, and caused a paralysing consternation. Most of | 


the nuns could not understand it. All persisted in looking on 


it as a temporary misfortune, a symptom of illness. They said — 


this to the Chaplain, and, for the very reason that he had said 
so himself, the old man became angry and barked at them. 


Indeed, the chief result seemed to be a wave of ill-temper’ 


which swept through the whole place. Sister Francesca 
especially suffered from it: the novices were roundly scolded 


for all kinds of shortcomings, real and imagined. Only — 
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Theresa Ae unaffected. Dispassionately she considered 
what had happened, in an endeavour to see what it meant, 

_ what was its place in the scheme of things. Theresa’s faith, 
4 less omnivorous than others’, was the more unshakable be- 

cause it was-less concerned with material things. She could 
3 feel indulgent towards the images and paraphernalia which 
Bent: so ntuch to the rest. For her, they belonged to the 

nursery department. She did not need them; they did not 
: help her to contemplate what they represented. 
__ Perhaps because of this, Theresa’s chief feeling was curi- 
- osity to know just what had befallen her beloved ‘Reverend 
4 Mother; how it could have happened; what it was like to 
__ lose your faith ; what, if anything, was left? She longed to see 
the invalid, and hoped, in spite of all that was said, that she 
might do so before Reverend Mother went away for ‘the 
_ long rest’ Sister Francesca had spoken about. For, very 
- soon, the older nuns started to pretend that nothing was the 
-matter. They were trying to cover up the loss of faith, which 
in the first shock and panic they had admitted. _ 
‘They don’t trust us,’ Theresa said to Mary. ‘They’re 
_ afraid we might lose our own faith.’ 














and Theresa felt her looking closely, ‘for Mary, as she knew, 





- much as she admired her, had often feared her ideas and ° 


- thought she came near to heresy. Mary would have liked to 


Mother, and how it was affecting her ; but she hesitated. One 
did not ask Theresa about herself. Either she told one, or one 
_ went without. 
i * 

Next time Father Hennessy went in to see Reverend 
Mother, he had everything arranged. But he still waited for 
- the miracle. He greeted the patient heartily : puffed out a few 

commonplaces: then, ‘Well?’ he said, shambling over to- 
_ wards the window, and looking out. 
- *You know the answer.’ 
‘Tchah!’ He was looking at the milkman coming up the 


_ ask Theresa what she felt about the misfortune to Reverend. 

















me ‘auive. Fella’ 3 late,’ he muttered 0) 
come to your senses.’ 
‘No,’ she said. ‘I must leave heres 






thle sun and the moon in the sky bi them.’ 
‘It?s very wrong.’ Her brow clouded. ‘I always dae 
so. God is all-sufficient for them.’ Oe ty 
‘Aah, have sense, woman. Sure we all need trumbiityes 
had noted, with secret joy, that she still spoke of God as a 
- fact. ‘You're their teacher. This change of yours will hu: 
them. Hurt their faith, maybe.’ 
eho taka faith as easily hurt as that is not worth much. Not th 
Tam a fit judge. Look what has Repeenee to mine. minn 
position to teach.’ uth 
He screwed up his baggy eyelids at her. 
‘Maybe ye have to learn. Maybe that’s the sense of what & 
happened ye. The world is to be your teacher.’ 
She sighed. ‘I used to tell them there is neither teachin 
nor learning without God.’ 
“No more there is. God’s always the teacher. But - RE = 
that’s what ye have to prove. Aye. That’s it. Ye’ll come vba 
to us.’ 
‘Meanwhile, what am I to do? I’m forty-one.’ 
He looked at her, his chin sinking into two bristling rolls 
of flesh. 
ee ‘T’ve a friend, a doctor. He wants a secreted: Just such 
i woman as yourself.’ . 
: ‘Secretary? I wonder. I—’ 
‘Ye? ve had medical training. NUTSIE Yelibe ideal : 
the man.’ 
‘Is hea good Catholic?’ 
The priest chuckled. ‘He is not. It’s from the heretics 
have to learn. Even if they only send ye back to us in disgust.’ i 
She smiled. ‘I thought you said there was no teachir A 
without Ged?’ 
“God can choose His own instruments, without any help : 
from the likes of you and me.’ i 
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prdon't go taking me up wrong. I mean no more than 
1. I always took ye to know your own mind, and I’m 
I peed ye know it now. rm ested ye, don’t ye see?” y 


ing out all ye needed was a tonic. What more do ye want me 
=f do?’ 9 ' ‘ t \ 


a went off into details ae iat details and bots 
ngements, until the old priest left her. 


her woman spoke. 

You know that I am going te 

Yes, Reverend Mother. I am very Sorry.’ 

‘You know why?’ 

Yes, Reverend Mother.’ ; 

iy You must not call me that any more.’ She ih ge ‘T want 
to promise me something.’ 
eresa lifted her head. Her lips ached 

be want you to Promise that you will not let this make any. 
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wondered. how it felt. I cannot imagine losing — ‘fit ; 
There would be nothing left.’ 


‘There is nothing left. But be on your guard. Do you think Je 


- I could ever have imagined losing mine?’ 

‘It isn’t fair,’ Theresa cried suddenly. ‘There used to be 
persecutions, burnings — but at least people knew where they — 
were. But if the centre of everything can be taken away 


. without warning... if there is no certainty at all... 


Her eyes had left the Reverend Mother: she was striae at 


the wall. As her voice trailed off, she looked back wonder- — ‘ 


ingly, and the older woman saw that her eyes were dark with 
pain. 


I can only recall you to what you ‘said — that you cannot 


imagine losing your faith.’ 

‘But, Reverend Mother — it’s as if a trick had ‘been played 
on you. You haven’t lost your faith. It was stolen from you) 
while you were asleep.’ 

The handsome face softened. 

‘It is kind of you to say that to me, child: but—’ 

‘That is the truth. I saw it as I spoke. To lose your faith, 





you must feel doubt, and wonder. You had no doubt. When — 


the illness took you, your faith was strong, and you were not 
afraid. When you awoke, it was gone. That is not losing your 
faith.’ 

‘The result is the same. It has gone, There is no meaning © 
left in anything.’ 


iy 


“T believe it will come back.’ Theresa looked steadfastly at — 


her. ‘I believe you ie come back to us.’ 

‘Perhaps. I hope so.’ 

The tone tried to turn what the girl had said noe a childish 
wish, an affirmation of loyalty: but Theresa did not mind. It 
made the parting easier for oe both. 


; " 


Theresa was not unhappy es their short talk, nor next 
afternoon, when all the rest were weeping, as their Mother, 
dressed in the clothes of the outer world, was driven down 


; 
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| e novice iectated; then came nearer to him. He was biting 
thumbnail. 


ie He turned and stared at her, ee out his lower lip like. 
great monkey. 

‘Better — now?’ 

“Yes. Here, everything reminded her of what she had lost. 

Out there, it won’t seem so bad.’ 

“Oh. Ah. Maybe.’ He broke off, and shook his head. We. 
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TWO POEMS 
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PIVEMINUTES 







‘I'm having five minutes,’ he said, 
- Fitting the shelter of the cobble wall 
4 _ Over his shoulders like a cape. His head 
Was wrapped in a cap as green 
As the lichened stone he sat on. The winter wind — 
Whined in the ashes like a saw, 
And thorn and briar shook their red 
Badges of hip and haw; Kr; 
The fields were white with smoke of blowing limes, i 
Rusty iron brackets of sorrel stood my 
In grass grey as the whiskers round an old dog’ S nose, 
‘Just five minutes,’ he said; 
And the next day I heard that he was dead, 
_ Having five minutes to the end. of time. 
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GATHERING STICKSON SUNDAY | 







Tr the man in the moon ‘ 

Gazing at the waning earth, watches 

How the frayed edge of the sunset catches 

‘Thimbles and nodules of rock, 

Hachureing distinct with threads of shadow 

All that is hammered fiat in the earth’s brass noon; 
24 
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THE SILVERDISH ity 


Mrs Blake, when not otherwise engaged, gave all her atten- 


tion to her only son. He absorbed both her time and her 


‘interest. Richard, a plump but delicate boy with fair hair and 
brown eyes, a nervous smile, a somewhat lonely air, who 
_ lived in a world of his own creation, looked upon her as the 
one comprehensible link with that world of adults which fill- 
ed him with apprehension and alarm. It is true that in this 


world of adults he sought friendship in the society of Mrs . | 


Adams the cook and Effie the parlourmaid, and it is also true 
that they did, in some way, give him a little of what he need- 
ed. But their society was an almost forbidden pleasure, for 
although his mother did not object to his going below stairs 
(it often made things easier when he did), she could not be 


said to encourage it. She had many good reasons for this. He 
might pick up Effie’s accent, or worse still, develop a steadi- | 


er, a more easily understood relationship with them than 
with her. She thought that if she allowed him to run to the 


kitchen too frequently that he might make it a habit, that he — 


would go to Mrs Adams rather than come to his mother 
when he felt particularly in need of companionship and help. 


Therefore, although she employed a nurse — Mrs Blake > 


understood that he never went to her for companionship — 
she rarely spent a morning without going upstairs to spend 
an hour with him or an afternoon without joining him when 
Miss Barratt took him for a walk. Whether or no the nurse 
minded meant nothing to her. She allowed the woman to 
think that she had her confidence, but all the same, in order 


to make sure, she let it be understood that she kept her eye - 


.on things even though she knew very well that the nursery 


was not under her immediate management, that from the ~ 


nurse’s point of view she had no right to interfere. But Mrs 
26 
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Blokes seldom interfeted, and when she did it was only with 
the greatest of tact. If she were uneasy about the boy’s health 
she consulted the nurse as if seeking a superior opinion; she 
would put her anxious inquiry into a discreet question, thus 


- gaining what she wanted with the minimum of trouble and 


_ without having to exercise the maximum of charm. If it had 
not been for Mr Blake — a burly, affectionate but totally in- 
sensitive, brusque business man — she would have dispensed 
__ with Miss Barratt altogether. She had gone as far as suggest- 
ing it only to be told that it was impossible, that while they 





had the money there was no need to do without the little 
_ luxuries — Miss Barratt was one of them —that made life freer — 


and easier for them both. Secretly, Miss Barratt added to his 
_ pride; the more servants he had the better, and Miss Barratt 
along with Mrs Adams, Effie and the gardener, enabled him 
_ to say in answer to questions concerning the servant problem 
that he managed wonderfully on a staff of four. And, more- 
over, since they had moved into their new house — a large, 
ivy-covered, red-brick house with towers, turrets, sham 
battlements and a garden hidden from the main road by 
_ pines, clumps of rhododendrons, lilac and straggly buddleia 
_ bushés — it was only right that they should keep all the ser- 
» vants they could afford to bolster up their social position. 
_ And such a position was of the greatest importance to 
Reginald Blake, although he suspected that his wife did not 
share his view as wholeheartedly as she might. But then he 
did not realize that: Ruth would have been happier, far hap- 
pier, with a smaller Nai one servant and her child to her- 
- self. 

Yet Ruth had never told him this because she did not wish 
to appear ungrateful, to stand in his way, to act as a drag. 
And since she was devoted to him and greatly respected his 
ambition, she put up with Miss Barratt, the nursery world 
‘upstairs, and reconciled herself to the unpleasant fact that she 

was only to know her son second-hand. 
Richard was ever present in her mind, and having ‘nothing 
else to do or think about she spent her time imagining what 


eee bene 
ing, idle and bored, with noting to occupy hes sae but’ i. of 


K 





then re-read it, wrote unnecessary letters to old, half-forgo 
ten friends who rarely answered, attempted to knit, searched 
the shelves of the glass-fronted bookcase with its leather- } 
-, bound sets of Thackeray, Dickens, Prescott and Macaulay for — Bt 
something to compel her interest; then, desperate with bore- 
dom, she would ring a quarter of an hour too early for her 
_ morning coffee, and having finished it, she felt that she was" 
at last free for an hour with Richard. 

Every morning it was the same. Each day on waking she | 
looked forward to an hour before lunch, to an hour after tea 
and to the possibility of a walk with her son. There were 

A things that relieved her of her maternal obsession; friends, 
for instance, a morning’s shopping, or a game of bridgetwice 
ae a week. But even then, at the back of her mind, there lay the 
i unsatisfied yearning for the company of her son. But as her 

husband directed otherwise — and husbands were more often — 

than not in the right — she allowed him to have his own way. — 

He knew what he was doing, she told herself; he worked _ 
hard in his Office in the interests of them all and she felt that — 

‘ it was her duty to respect his wishes as far as possible with : 
the management of his own house. She reminded herself that _ 
she wasn’t to pamper or make too much fuss of the. boy. For 
he was in danger of being spoilt as it was; now that his father 

had taken to giving him so many toys. The cupboard in the 
_ day nursery was stuffed with boxes of electric trains, Mec- — 
cano sets, model ships and miniature soldiers. But he never — 

_ played with them. Only occasionally, when the boy was — 
bored, they were taken out, looked at, then packed carefully se 

away again. It was clear that he had too many to know what — 

to do with them all. But she never asked herself why it was 
that her son was reluctant to touch them. She never realized 
that he was afraid of his father, that he disliked his presence 
and that he wanted to be left alone, lost in his world which 








4 








i ‘from Bassett hiss or Meccano sets from Regent Street 
he! hops. What he really wanted if the truth were known, and 
he concealed it from all of them, was a doll’s house, a minia- 
4 ture tea-service and some of those diminutive sets of period 
armchairs, dining-room tables and bedroom suites which he 
had always longed, but never dared, to examine when his 


3 told Miss Barratt how nice they were, but she had turned on 
him mockingly with ‘little boys shouldn’t be interested in 
such things; they’re only for girls, Richard,’ and he had 
‘never mentioned his interest in them again. They were, he 
perceived at once, forbidden from the outset. However, they 
_ were what he wanted most. All the other things, the soldiers, 
Y the cranes and the model guns, were meaningless to him. 

= But Ruth Blake neither understood nor studied the tastes 
of her son; she was content just to be with him. It did not 
even strike her that he was hypersensitive, already set on the 
uf wrong path by sheer force of circumstances, and that, it: must 
have been instinctive in one so young, he despised his father. 
‘What she failed to notice, perhaps to her own detriment, was 
that above all things it was her continual presence, her ever- 
present affection he needed and looked for, and that he was 
hurt if it was not forthcoming. Had she been able to see what 






















a 


would have known that there was no further need of Miss 
Barratt, no matter what her husband might have to say, and 
that for the next ten years at least her own happiness was as- 
sured as well as her son’s. But Ruth Blake lacked intuition; 
she was weak; the maternal instinct while always in the right 


_ Richard, afraid to confess his need for his mother, kept silent 
- about himself but nurtured his secret, hiding it from both 
_ Miss Barratt and his ‘father although he tried desperately to 
- Jet his mother see how much he wanted her. | 


parents took him shopping. Once, and once only, he had ci 


‘the trouble was and gone out of her way to remedy it, she 





place was timid;'temerity had no place in her character, ‘ 
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And so while Mrs Blake and her son were kept ae is x 
through her own lack of courage, her husband made it more _ 


difficult for them to come closer together because of his — 


strong belief in his own methods and his own way of life. He 


did not understand his son and he only saw what he wanted 
to see. Richard was a boy, it therefore followed that he would — 


be good at games, enjoy his Meccano and model trains, and — 
that he would end up like his father, a first-class golfer and a 
successful business man, soldier, barrister, engineer or what- _ 
ever it was that he decided to be. After all, Mr Blake might 
well have asked himself, what else were sons for? i 

What Richard’s father did not notice was the strange, dist- _ 
ant, unsympathetic look in the child’s eye; the beautiful but — 
weak smile; the pride in the boy’s bearing and the disdainful — 
coolness with which on occasion he treated him. He failed to 
perceive, on top of everything else, that his son loathed him 
and always removed himself at the earliest, the politest mo- 
ment possible; that when his father called him ‘old chap,’ — 
‘Dick, old man,’ he looked embarrassed and ashamed. On 
one occasion, blushing with distaste, he had reproved his 
father in a gentle whisper. ‘Please,’ he had said with unusual 
dignity, ‘my name is Richard.’ 

His father had thought it odd, indeed somewhat priggish, — 
but since he did not know what lay at the back of it, he dis- 
missed it as childish and continued to call the boy ‘old chap’ - 
and ‘old man’, not realizing that in doing so he only helped 
to increase the estrangement. And the boy himself did not — 
know what it was about his father that upset him, He only — 
felt that his father’s manner was not what he wanted; not 
what he approved of, and that for all his seven years, reason _ 
played no role in his dislikes and affections. 

His mother felt something of this but did not go into it, 
She did not even think about it although, deep down, some- 

.where or other, she kriew faintly what it implied, 

Then one day Mrs Blake did understand and the situation 
became absolutely clear to her, allowing her to see how lucky — 
she had been in having only kind, good, hopelessly unsympa- __ 








THE SILVER DISH it a eet 
thetic Miss Barratt between her and her son. It might have 


4 been worse. But still Miss Barratt could not be dismissed and 


Mrs Blake risked every chance of her own domestic happi- 
_ hess in order to give up every possible moment to her son. 
_ But how wonderful it was that Richard urs want her as 
_ much as she wanted him! 

The moment of revelation had come suddenly; had taken 
__ her unawares and made her gasp with satisfaction. But this 


_ moment did not last long, for shortly after her momentous 
_ joy and excitement she found to her amazement that her 


son’s perception with regard to his father was powerfully as- 
tute. Her son’s instincts were so much finer than her own and 
once her eyes were opened she saw that as far as the boy was 
concerned his unconcealed antipathy towards his father was 
justified, that it was inevitable, deserved. This discovery wor- 
_ ried her. Not that Ruth Blake’s own feelings towards her 
_ husband altered; she was still fond of him and she Still ad- - 
_ mired his ambition, his kindness and his generosity. But the 

_ real change came when she began to sympathize with her 


__ son. For herself her husband would do; for Richard he was 


- nowhere near good enough. It was here that Mrs Blake 
showed her good sense. 

The revelation, which was to alter her life, came at an in- 
- opportune moment as such revelations often do. It came to 
her in the middle of a dinner party. Mr Blake, upholding his 

social position, had decided to give a dinner for a number of 
* his business associates. It was, as he had described it, to be 
' a ‘full dress affair.’ Preparations had started a full week 
- ahead, and the house had taken on an air of bustle and 
activity. Mrs Blake found something to occupy her at last; 
-. while in the kitchen, despite the extra work, Mrs Adams, as- 


sisted by Effie, gave herself up to preparing various dishes in 


a state of excited anticipation. The excitement that had been 
aroused was excusable, for in this red-brick, crenellated 
house a party was an event, and this one in particular was to 
be on a scale that well suited the house. 
Richard, although confined to the nursery, was fully aware 
























~ sense of expectancy. Cut off as he was, he joined 3 in, and a 
the day itself approached, the forthcoming dinner party oc 
cupied his whole interest. He questioned everyone about it. 
Miss Barratt was irritated at having to give him so many 
details, while his mother encouraged his enthusiasm becaus 
_ of the amusement it gave her. He even questioned his father. 
forgetting his aversion in doing so. And when the day arrive: 
his mother felt that he should have some share in it, and as. 
he was too young to take any active part she arranged with 
Miss Barratt that he should be allowed to see the dining- 
room. Such things, she knew, appealed to him strongly. 
_*' That evening, before being put to. bed, the nurse brought — 
the child downstairs. The room had been rearranged. An — 
extra leaf had been put in the extended table; cutlery, silver 
and glass shone on the fr eshly polished surface: White flow- : 
ers had been arranged in cut-glass bowls, and pink shaded’ 
candles, napkins twisted into shapes and an epergne filled — 
with fruit completed the decoration. a 
Richard looked at the transformation with surprise and | 
fascination. As he stood in the doorway looking at the decor- — 
ated table his mother and father joined him to watch his Te- ’ 
actions. : 
‘Well, Dick old boy,’ his father said, placing a heavy 
hand on his small son’s shoulder. ‘What do you make. 
of it?’ y 
For a moment the boy said nothing. His father’s unex- 
pected presence at once killed the pleasure which the scene — 
had given him. He edged away from his father, disengaged _ 
his hand from Miss Barratt’s, and walked further into the — 
room as if wanting to give his father the impression that he © EF 
wished to see more before giving his opinion. He raised him- _ 
self on to his toes as if to see better. And to steady bimself 
he put out a hand towards the table. 
‘Steady on, old man, don’t disarrange everything!’ tet 
heard his father warning him. Mr Blake’s voice was less kind, 
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Jess friendly; it held the familiar note of rebuke. The boy ee 
_ blushed. “ 
‘J think it’s lovely,’ he said, turning now to his mother, 
_ now to Miss Barratt. 
. His mother saw his anguish and aire him a smile of en- 
- couragement that immediately gave him back his self-confi- 
_ dence. But nevertheless he wished. his father wasn’t there; 
he worried him, made him feel awkward and shy. 
__. Then the heavy, embossed, over-engraved epergne caught 
’ his eye. He looked at the little filigree baskets that hung from 
the ornamental brackets, at the large silver swan which car- 
- ried a load of fruit between its wings and at the wide base that 
seemed to be composed entirely of silver ferns and flowers. 
_ He gazed at this old-fashioned piece of table decoration 
_ without speaking. He examined the pineapple, the peaches, 
_ grapes and oranges; he then studied the chocolates and petits 
fours with which the little baskets were filled. Richard’s eyes . 
took in the whole of this absurd, ostentatious Victorian crea- 
tion. Mrs Blake knew at once, by the expression of his eyes, 
exactly what he thought of it, but before she could prevent oi 
him he had already given them his opinion. 
Pointing to the epergne, he said: ‘I think that’s ugly; it 
_ spoils everything.’ 
Mr Blake looked hust and surprised. ‘What’s wrong with 
it?’ he asked, in a noticeably disappointed tone. (It was at 
~ moments such as this that Mr Blake also showed himself to 
be something of a child.) ‘I think it’s a beautiful piece of 
work. They can’t make things like that these days.’ 
Miss Barratt tried to save the situation by taking Mr 
Blake’s side. ‘Yes, Richard, what is wrong with it? I agree 
with Mr Blake, it’s a magnificent thing.’ 
Richard didn’t answer Miss Barratt. He saw his father 
frown, then, quite unexpectedly, smile tolerantly. 
‘Oh, well,’ he said, in an attempt to dismiss the subject, 
‘there’s no allowing for taste, is there, Miss Barratt?’ 
“No, Sir, none at al],’ the nurse readily agreed with a smile. 
She was pleased, for it was not often that Mr Blake addressed 
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et Bia that he gioule have fanned to her for con 
of his own impeccable’taste. ok cad 
The boy looked at Miss Barratt ,surprised, thet transfe / 

red his look to his father. Sharply turning away from Mr 
- Blake he sought his mother’s eyes. She made him a signal; 

_ she winked quickly and perceptibly shook her head. Rich: 
continued to look at her, puzzled, while she tapped hi 
husband’s arm. 

‘We ought to go and wait in the drawing-room,’ she s s 
*That is if Richard has seen enough. Have you seen all th 
you want to see?’ she asked, addressing her son kindly. She 
__._ withheld the burning affection and adoration which pe W: 
tempted to put into her voice. 4e 
a)... eRichard was still staring at her, trying to ‘ies in the 
ss meaning of her signal. 

‘Won’t you come and say goodnight to me?’ he aske 
under the impression that he was ine his mother for t 
‘last time that night. : 

‘We'll pop up and see you later on,’ his father put saa 
‘Now I think you had better run along with Miss Barratt. 
- It’s late, you know; far too late for you, young man.” — a 

-The boy looked at the table again, trying to avoid t 




















(exe of it was only instinctive. 
Reluctantly he allowed Miss Barratt to take his hand: 
‘See you later, old man,’ his father said, as the nurse | 
him from the room. Richard did not answer him. But at t! 
door he turned. ‘And you, mother?’ i 
‘T’ll be up,’ she assured him, smiling. ‘I shall be up befor | 
_ you’re asleep, in ten minutes or so.’ She bent down and - 
kissed him. ah 
_ Upstairs the boy was put to bed at once. Miss Barrack felt’: 
that on such an occasion as this she could dispense with her 
normal duties — those of sitting by the nursery fire, sewin 








p potnitiess She eiocuaed the boy’s surat kissed a a 
ae the fire and put the tall guard in front of sacides aaa ire 


q Im es downstairs,’ she replied. “T’ve things to do, all Cae 
rts of jobs.’ - 
But mother hasn’t been to see me yet,’ he roieeedis : 
She’ll come in when you're asleep, I expect. Now then, __ 
urn over. It’s late, you know, and you should have been 
a leep ag aBe: ’ And she left the room softly closing the door _ 


Richard lay watching the sae. on the ceiling. Voices 
se from the hall. There was a burst of male laughter and 
jr on the stairs. At one point there was whispering out- 


fod for her to come in but she went iaslomp the passage to . 
own room. A few minutes later she went past again and 

he heard other footsteps besides hers. 
He continued to watch the firelight, his ears alert for any 
h sound. He waited patiently; he knew that the visitors 


ee knew he must wait a little longer before she came to 

. More footsteps went up and down stairs; alien foot- — 

steps that didn’t belong to his mother or father, Miss Barratt 

or Mrs Adams. 

Then the voices intensified. Overcome by curiosity he crept 
out of bed and tiptoed along the landing to the top of the . 
airs. -Concealing himself behind the banisters he saw his 
other and father with a party of strangers crossing the hall 
to the dining-room. As they disappeared he seated himself 
on the top stair in the hope that his mother might come back. 
most immediately Effie passed carrying a tureen of soup. 

4 hén she returned afew minutes later he called to herina 


ud whisper. She looked up. 
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“Master Richard! you naughty boy. You ought to be 
asleep.’ She said this good-humouredly, as if pretending to be 
surprised. There was nothing severe about Effie. : 

‘Don’t’tell Miss Barratt,’ he whispered back. ‘What are 
they doing?’ 

‘What do you think?’ she replied. 

‘Is mother coming to see me?’ he then asked. 

‘Not now,’ said Effie. ‘She’s far too busy.’ 

‘Will you tell her to come up?’ he pleaded. He felt she 
was an ally. Indeed, often in the past Effie had been an 
ally. 

‘If you go back to bed, I will. But I doubt if she’ll come; 
she can’t leave her visitors, can she now?’ ° 

‘Tell her, please do,’ he answered in the hope that his 
mother would at least know that he still expected her. 

‘T’ll see what I can do. But you go back to bed at once. Go 
on, go straight back. And mind Miss Barratt doesn’t catch 
you. She’ll be very angry if she sees you sitting on the stairs 
when you should be‘in bed.’ 

Richard returned to his room and went back to bed. The 
firelight flickered on the ceiling and walls and the polished 
surfaces of the furniture. He waited. Minutes went by. He 
could hear the voices in the dining-room quite plainly. He 
listened to the bursts of laughter which every now and then 
carried through the house; at one point he heard a sound of 


clapping closely followed by cheering. He was absorbed. 


Never before had he heard such noises as these. 

A little while later he found that he had been asleep. What 
woke him was the sound of his door closing. Immediately he 
called out thinking that it was his mother. 

The door opened again and Miss Barratt put her head in. 
‘Shush, you ought to be fast asleep,’ she said. 

“Isn’t mother coming?’ he asked, disappointed. 

‘No,’ Miss Barratt answered firmly. 

‘But she promised,” he pleaded, conscious of the fact that 
he could expect no sympathy from her. ‘She promised me 
she would.’ 
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Miss Barratt came into the room and leant over him. He 


‘Are they still eating?’ he asked. 

“No, not now. They’re all in the drawing-room.’ 

“I expect she’ll come soon,’ he said. ‘I know she will.’ 

_ “Maybe she will; turn over and go to sleep, there’s a good 
boy.’ 

_. Miss Barratt was anxious to get back to her supper. She 
$ “smoothed his pillow and left the room with strong injunc- 
tions that he should go to sleep at once. She even threatened 
to be angry if she found him awake when she next came up. 
_ But the boy did not feel like sleep; and he was glad that he 


had woken up, that the party was not-over and that there 


_ was still time for his mother to appear. When Miss Barratt’ 
had gone he again got up and walked silently along the pas- 
_ sage to the top of the stairs. Hearing the voices from the 
_ drawing-room he crept down, one hand firmly grasping the 
 banisters, until he reached the bend. Here he seated himself, 
- with his eyes fixed 6n the drawing-room door. 
_ He stayed in this position several minutes listening to 
_ the various voices, picking out his father’s laugh, and hop- 
ing that he might have an opportunity to distinguish his 
mother’s. Presently the door opened making him start. He 
retreated silently up the stairs until he thought that he was 
safely out of view. Peering through the banisters he saw 
that it was again Effie, this time with a tray of dirty coffee 
cups. He stood up and called to her. She looked up in sur- 
prise. 

‘Did you tell mother?’ he asked at once. Before she an- 
swered he knew that she hadn’t. 

“Of course I didn’t; I hadn’t a chance, Master Richard. 
Why aren’t you in bed? I'll tell Miss Barratt what you’re up 
to; and without a dressing- gown too!’ 

‘Oh Effie, please don’t.’ 

He looked as if he might cry? Effie, aged AE a happy, . 
chubby-cheeked girl-with lank straight hair that was cut 
sharply round her neck so that it just reached the level of the 




























: robes of her ears, was a ind creature and 
she understood the boy and wanted to help him. 

Standing in the hall and looking up at him she saw that h 
was unhappy, she saw too that he was about to burst int 
tears. Her heart was touched. Putting her tray down on: 
table she went up the stairs towards him. 

‘What’s wrong, Master Richard?’ 

‘I’m waiting for mother,’ was all he said. His face ha 
grown round, wrinkled and swollen-looking, and she fe 
that any second now the tears would come. She knew tha 
___ she had to prevent them, for she couldn’t bear the sight of a 
ce child crying, especially Master.Richard. 4 
“All right,’ she told him quietly. ‘Til see what I can, do. 4 
"Now go back to bed and I'll try and talk to Mrs Blake.’ eB 

Back in his room he stood staring into the fire which had ql 
died down alittle; the bright active flames had given way to} 

_ glowing red coals. He liked Effie and knew that now she — 
would try to help him. She was so much nicer than Miss Bar 
att whom he didn’t really care about. She was too brisk an 
too stern — that is, when his mother wasn’t about. ‘He oA 
wouldn’t have said that she was unkind, she wasn’t, it was jap e 
that she never seemed friendly enough. She didn’t try to help " 
him. Effie was different; she was kind, gentle, andreadyfora 

game. And thinking of her as a friend he felt that he wanted q 

to give her something — perhaps one of his toy sheep that 4 

meant so much to him — so that she might see exactly how 

much he liked her. But he heard footsteps and jumped back _ 
into bed. He recognized them as his father’s and as if to pro- a 
tect himself he pulled the sheets and blankets up to his chin. 
The door opened and his father came in clumsily and switched * 
on the light as he did so. To Richard it appeared that his. | 
father had made his entrance in one explosive gesture. a 
_ Well, old chap, what’s the matter?’ he asked in a loud, 4 
heavy voice. ‘Can’t you sleep?” 
Mr Blake sat on the boy’s bed and ‘almost crushed Rich- 
ard’s legs. The bed creaked as it took the additional weight. 
As he sat down Richard at once felt his father’s party gaiety. 




















m like the ete crop of an “over-fed cockerel and Rie 
ard noticed that he smelt of soap and eau-de-cologne. He 


he cued have seen that it was all a part of a deliberate i i ‘ 
\eartiness, an assertion (for so it seemed) of -his masculinity, — 
i Seana self-assurance and conscious mastery of gee Ke 











ere presence. 
at thought mother was coming up,” he said pointedly, 
enly resenting his father. ; 
‘I’m afraid that she couldn’t get away, old man.’ 





a ‘I ost slag eas cee about seeing her to-night. You’ll be 
1e can’t oe the others downstairs, | 





s: b eichard knew that his father wouldn’t help and was angry 
that Effie hadn’t tried hard enough. 

_ *Did Effie send you up?’ he asked. 
“Yes, she was going to ask your mother, but I stopped her. 
I thought that I would slip up and have a look at you my- 
elf.’ His father looked at him for some sign of gratitude, but 
he saw no trace of it in Richard’s face. ‘Now then,’ he went ~_ 
on hurriedly, ‘isn’t it time you had some sleep? You’ve no 
_ idea how late it is. Come along now, be a good chap.’ 
‘J don’t feel like sleeping,’ the boy replied. Then he went 
onto ask his father a question. ‘Did you really like that silver 
hing in the middle of the dining-room table?’ 

_Mr Blake was momentarily confused. Then he remember- 
_ ed the epergne. . 
_ ‘The fruit dish?’ hé asked. ‘Of course I do; it belonged to 
. i my mother.’ 
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Richard remembered his mother’s signal and only now 
understood what she had meant. 

‘I didn’t know that,’ he said, allowing a little softness to 
come into his voice. ‘But I don’t like it,’ he added frankly, 
‘even if it is made of silver.’ 

‘It has been in my family.a long time,’ his father said, as if 


he hadn’t heard his son. ‘When I was a boy and we lived in’ 


London it used to stand on the dining-room sideboard. I 
think it must have been a wedding-present, I’m not sure. I 
don’t think it’s a particularly beautiful thing, but I’m a little 
bit sentimental. I should hate it if it wasn’t there, for it has 
become a part of me.’ 

' ‘That makes a difference, doesn’t it?’ Richard found him- 
self saying. ‘I didn’t know that. Perhaps ’'m wrong.’ 

The boy knew that he wasn’t wrong and he knew that his 
mother couldn’t possibly care for it, but he felt the need for 
some sort of compromise. Perhaps if he pretended to like it, 
or were a little less positive about his dislike of it, then his 
father might prove to be helpful in return. It suddenly occur- 
red to him that though he was always against his father, it 
might improve the situation if he agreed with him for a 
change. It was a gamble, but he didn’t stand to lose anything 
by it. 

‘I’d never seen it before,’ he began, cautiously feeling his 
way. ‘Perhaps I shall like it too, in time.’ Then giving his 
father a friendly, affectionate smile, he said: ‘You know, it 
might mean as much to me when I’m-older. It would be nice 
if it did, wouldn’t it?’ 

Mr Blake had been quite right about himself. Despite his 
bluff heartiness he was sentimental, and this suggestion of 


his son’s had absolutely hit its mark. He fell for it. This was . 


new; Richard rarely smiled at him like that and he was 
charmed by the warmth the boy had unexpectedly shown. 


Richard saw his father’s reaction and flushed. How easy it © 


was! He was surprised that anything could be so simple. Still 
smiling he said: ‘I don’t remember granny, but whenever I 
see that dish I shall always think of her.’ 








of his father, although Mr Blake had not been aware of it 
himself. For him it meant that his son was becoming really 
rather delightful. ‘He’s growing out of the difficult stage,’ he 
told himself. pasa 

A few minutes later he was on his way downstairs to fetch 
_ his wife. ‘Dick’s all right,’ he was thinking. ‘He’ll turn out 
the right sort. He’s nervous, that’s all, but he’ll get over it. 
_ The trouble is that he has too many damned women about 
© him.” 

_ . As-Ruth Blake hurried up the stairs and along the passage 
- to the nursery she asked herself how it had come about that 


her husband was so eager for her to see Richard. Usually he 


_ would say: “Don’t pamper him, Ruth; surely Miss Barratt 
- can see to him. What do we employ her for but to look after 
~ him?’ 
As she opened the door she heard him call out. 
_. *I’m glad you’ve come,’ he said. ‘ Daddy didn’t want youto 
~ come but I made him. I persuaded him to ask you.’ 

“** Made him’”’, Richard? “‘ persuaded him’’? What do you 

mean?’ 

_ Richard smiled. ‘I was nice to him:and he liked it. I told 

him that I liked his awful silver dish.’ He laughed. ‘ He really 

‘ does seem to be rather fond of me.’ . 

She was surprised at his frankness and felt that he was try- 

_ ing to make her a fellow conspirator. She smiled. She liked 
being taken into his confidence. 

‘Why didn’t you come up earlier?’ he asked. 

‘I couldn’t get away; I tried to.’ She took his hand and 
looked at him earnestly; she was thinking. 

‘Do you like Miss Barratt?’ she asked suddenly. 

He didn’t answer at once, he was thinking of what his. 
answer should be, or rather, what his mother wanted it to be. 
. *She’s all right,’ he said with deliberate hesitation. 
‘Would you prefer it, dear, if we had more time together?’ ° 

‘Of course, Mother’; it would be splendid.’ 
Mrs Blake felt victorious. Nobody understood the boy but 





' two of hoe ‘but what did a‘ matter as long as they er 
mi happy? She saw difficulties ahead, her husband to start wii 
-but there were always difficulties of one sort of another. 
But then, why shouldn’t Richard handle him? He h 
‘been successful but ten minutes earlier. Of course they co 
do without Miss Barratt! And since the boy was so differen’ 
from other children — and she was perfectly prepared to ad 
_ mit it — why not treat him differently? ti 
; ‘I must go back now, Richard, I can’t stay away any . 
longer. Goodnight, my darling.’ She leant over him and kissed 
him. The touch of her lips on his cheek gave him a feeling _ 
of happiness, almost one of security, but more wonderfu 
still, the sensation of having had his own way. Added to this, — 
he sensed that his mother had found herself at last. ‘g 
Mrs Blake went over to the window, drew back the cur 

tains with their gay pattern of lifebelts, anchors and dancin 
sailors, opened the window and let in the night air. She mad 
‘up her mind as she did so that she would talk to her husband ; 
about Miss Barratt that night. 
‘You look wonderful in that dress,’ the boy said, as sh 
stood by the door waiting to turn out the light. \ 
She smiled at him, ‘You’re a marvellous boy and ’mvery 
i very fond of you.’ Then she said: “Be nice to your father 
bs Always be kind to him. Do it for my sake. You’ve no ide 
a how much he appreciates it.’ She smiled again and she sa 
that he had understood. As she went downstairs somethin: 
told her that she could trust the boy. 
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ODYSSEUS ELYTIS 


‘THE MAD POMEGRA NA TE TREE 


eae from the Greek by Nanos Valaoritis 


and Bernard Spencer . 


alge darts into the light scattering her fertile ere 
ith whims and whispers of the wind 
tell me is it the mad pomegranate-tree 


aping the clovers with their fair. hands 
Tossing the depth of their slumber 
0 tell me is it this mad pomegranate-tree 
_ That slips the light in their fresh baskets 
That overflows their names with songs 


That grasps a horse’s mane with a Hindred lashes 
_ In her runaway race 
_ Sometimes sad and sometimes grumbling 





















With waves that run and roll for ever 
y Towards untrodden shores, O tell me 
“Is it the mad pomegranate-tree 


“ the Plane heights feasting and flaring 
‘Defiant, dangerous, tell me — 

Is it the mad pomegranate-tree_ 

Smashing with light clean in the i of the world 
The tempests of the demon ae 
Spreading from end to end 

_ The yellow mane of dawn 
Embroidered with crops and songs _ 

O tell me is it the mad pomegranate-tree 

That swiftly unfastens the silk dress of the day? 















In April’s petticoats. and the cicadas of August 
-O tell me, she who plays, she who works, she who drives u 
crazy 

- Shaking from Menace all his bad black shadows 
Pouring drunken birds into the sun 
-O tell me she that opens her wings in the breast of thing 
In the breast of our deep dreams 
Ts it the mad pomegranate-tree? - 











VITALIANO BRANCATI 
_THEOLDMAN WITHTHETOP-BOOTS 


Translated from the Italian by Margaret Bottrall 


_. The Municipal Offices of my town are full of old papers. On 
_ Sunday mornings, when the janitors get their wives and 
_ daughters to help them sweep the floors, brush the vaulted 
ceilings and beat and thump the shelves, the dust displays it- 
self at the windows like somie restive beast which does not 
want to budge a step outside the dark stall in which it has 
been pleasantly lazing. 

In 1930 those papers were so numerous and so frequently 
added to that they had to be balanced in the corners of the 
rooms, reaching up to the ceiling like great columns destined 
to strengthen the building. In the room at the end of the cor- 
ridor, the least well lighted, the room which lots of people 
mistook for the lavatory, the minute-papers, the registers, 
the bulletins, the samples, the inventories not only lined the 
walls but formed, as it were, dividing walls. Between these, 
with extreme caution, a middle-aged man used to insert him- 
self each morning. He was thin, and bent as tall people often 
are ; he, however, was short, much shorter than the average ; 
but not unpleasantly shoft, far from it. He was short in the 
least comic way; one of those little men who, one hears 
without surprise, are the fathers of tall, well-grown children. 

This was Aldo Piscitello, the clerk, always the first to cross 
‘the threshold of the Town Hall, while the steps of the marble 
stair were not yet dry from their morning’s washing, so that 
he left a record of his entry on the floor of the corridor, with 
the rather long tracks of those who shuffle their feet. What- 
ever the season, he turned up at the Town Hall in black coat, 
striped trousers, stiff collar and slouch hat with a patched 
ribbon. Maybe he was a little deaf, for really, anyone who 
had blood in his veins and was not deaf would have made 

45 






God enw Sheed answer ste the porter who, seeing him wall 
- ing up the still wet staircase, always used to mutter, ‘This — 
chap must be wakened every morning by the hornshehason 
his head.’ But perhaps he didn’t have blood in his veins. Cer- 
tainly he did not suffer from the heat, and when in July 4 
‘everyone was cursing the iniquitous hours of work and pull- 
ing at their trousers and rolling up their sleeves and putting 
their handkerchiefs inside their shirts to mop their chestsand 
armpits, he never so much as puffed or put his hand to his 
stiff collar to loosen it. my 
- However, this honest and quiet man had one defect which! ‘a 
was very much out of'character. He suffered from nervous — 
yawning fits, which naturally overtook him on the most in- 4 
opportune occasions. At the sound of his yawn, something — 
between a groan and the cry of a new-born baby, the 
wo. janitors would wake up grumbling, Ries an ugly oF hea 
makes, bad luck to him!’ a 
Besides this defect, he had a secret; a bitter owe that 4 
could not be confessed. At fifty years of age and more, he 
had not succeeded in becoming a permanent clerk. ‘Stop- | 
gap!’ his wife would shout at him when they quarrelled; and 
he ran to shut the window so that the neighbours should not oe 
hear. ‘Temporary,’ he would reply, “but no mayor has ever 
given me notice, and no mayor ever will, for they all think _ 
well of me. All right, temporary—but it’s just as if I were 
permanent!’ eg 
aie In spite of this, one morning in 1930 the macor calledhim 
2 into his office and said to him, ‘I shall have to sack you; 
p you’re not enrolled as a party member.’ 4 
& Piscitello turned very pale, his head went further and fur-» 
| 
i, 
i 
: 






























ther back. ‘Oh, Lord!’ he gasped. Then he half fellinto an, — 
upholstered chair that stood in front of the table. — eS 

‘Don’t go on like that, for God’s sake!’ said the mayor, 4 
‘I have to carry out, in the most rigorous manner, the purge 
of the personnel; there are, between ourselves, a lot of un- 
sound chaps around. But as far as you are concerned, if only 
out of regard for your wife, who is my wife’s dressmaker...’ 
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of painful yawns. ‘I should never ne ie tole go out 
a dressmaker. If sometimes, in a friendly way, she obliges 
ur wife .. 
Be Oh well,’ ‘said the mayor, puffing. ‘The best thing you can 
do is to enrol yourself with the party. Do you want a bit On, 3: 
advice? Put yourself down in the fascio of Canicatti.:The 
political secretary there is a client of mine; and if I say a 
ord to him, and you on your part make hin understand... ~ 
you arrange it, in short, then, although the books ate 
sed, he’ll find some way to make your name appear on the 
ts as properly enrolled.’ 4 
‘But,’ said Piscitello, ‘I have never meddled in political. 
affairs, and Tve always got along all right.’ 
- ‘But now you’ve got to enrol yourself with the party! It’s 
no yawning matter, I can tell you! Don’t you realize that 
your daily bread is involved in it? Bread for you and your 
children! Come, we understand one another, Piscitello; 1 
will delay the exantination of the personnel, and you mean- 
while will enrol yourself.’ 
‘But sir, if only I need not— 
- £Piscitello, you’re crazy! There are ex-members of parlia- 
ment and ministers who would give their eyes to be enrolled 
in the party. Unfortunately they are too well known as prize- 
BF eripions of democracy and people’s-party men, and we 
can’t take them on board. What’s more, if they don’t stop 

- their grumbling, we shall have to intern them, And you have | 
_ to be begged and prayed! Who do you think you are? What 
are you doing, spitting at Fascism and the Duce? And do 
top that yawning!’ 

“Your worship, His. Excellency Mussolini i is a god and I, 
- speaking with all respect, am a shit. But I’ve always got along 
all right without meddling in politics—’ . 
‘Piscitello, goodbye. To-morrow you can tell me whether 
_ you wish to remain at your post or change your job.’ 
« Piscitello got up like a whipped dog, made two little bows 
that nobody noticed — for the mayor, head in hands, was 









































‘the first hee in 1 his life, Las fraser’ inside hi 
intention of enlarging it. 
_. That evening at home he told his wife what had bale 
to him. ‘And what are you going to do about it?’ asked 
wife.. “You'll enrol yourself, of course!’ 
He made no answer until he had meticulously peeled ‘ie 
_ pear, wiped his penknife on his napkin, closed it and restore 
it to his pocket. ‘But, Rosina,’ said he, ‘I am not a F ascist 
_ *Then you’ll become one!’ said his wife. t 
_ Aldo Piscitello said nothing. He offered the peeled pear -t te 
He wife, lit the stump of a cigar, and sat there, watching the 
puffs of smoke which issued from his mouth, his hands 
clasped on the table. What the devil was he looking at wi 
his right eye, under the raised eyebrow, and what strange © 
dream was passing before the closed left eye that seemed to 
be sleeping? = 
For nearly two hours he stayed there oe this, and did mn 
notice that the table had been cleared, the ceiling lamp ex- 
tinguished and another little light from the corridor Eat in 
its place, and his wife already gone to bed. , 
Aldo!’ she called. “Come on! Get to bed! I’ve Something 
~ to say to you!’ : 
He reddened suddenly, as if his wife had caught him sam- 
_ pling the food in the saucepan. Having hastily gone through 
his usual evening manceuvres, he was soon under the bed 
clothes. 
‘At bottom,’ said his wife, ‘Fascism is a very fine thing.’ 
‘I don’t say it isn’t,’ said he, always soft-spoken When. ene 
‘ing a judgment. 3 
‘You've been through the streets ;. they are “orderly; no- 
body now disturbs respectable people. Llike to see how it en- 
‘courages young people too. ee how mad about Mussolini 
they all are!’ 
‘I don’t say no, I don’t say no. But I’ve always minded my 
own business, and now I don’t know what — re petting a ‘ 
with he Fascism.’ 
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“Look here,’ said his wife, who was beginning to get vexed, . 
‘Thousands and thousands of people better than you and me 
say that Fascism is a fine thing, and you make such a song 
-and dance about becoming a Fascist. ...’ 

‘Much flattered, I’m sure! But, you see—’ 

_ ‘And the Pope?.Do you know what the Pope said? That 
_ this man was sent by Providence! Then if the Pope, who is 
-God’s Vicar on earth, doesn’t think twice about it...’ 

And his wife went on in this strain until, raising herself on 
her right elbow, in the full flood of her eloquence, she per- 
ceived that her husband.was asleep. Very slowly she returned 
to her supine position and went on arguing on her own. To- 
wards two in the morning, unable to resist the malicious tri- 

_ umph of the conclusion to which her reasonings had brought 

_ her, she wakened her husband. 

‘Tell me, now, do you think yourself better than the Pope?’ 

_ ‘What? No! The Pope?’ exclaimed Aldo Piscitello, in the 
terror inspired by the thought, in the dead of night, of Popes, 
Emperors, Kings, Dictators and Generals. These thoughts 
suggested dark abysses where only the wind dwelt. But then 

he calmed down, closed his eyes again and slowly, with a 
little splutter of saliva, he said, ‘Tosmorrow I'll enrol myself 
in the fascio.’ 


* 


. From 1930 to 1934 the life of Aldo Piscitello, in its smooth 
and measured simplicity, remains impenetrable. 
On his black jacket he wore-the Fascist badge, like a may- 
bug, and he looked at it from time to time, glancing down 
_ at it with such an enigmatic expression that anyone might 
have concluded ‘He loves it, he likes it, he hates it, he fears 
it, it bothers him, it irritates him, he’ll scratch it, he’ll take 
it off, maybe he’ll eat it, no, maybe he’ll blow on it, what if 
he kisses it!’ 
But he contented himself with passing his left hand over 
it, as if to polish it, and he went on writing in his registers. 
No one ever succeeded in getting a political judgment out 
of him. He carried out all his duties as a party member as 













oF scrupulously as he had foe twenty years ‘insted out his duties 
~ as aclerk of the municipality. He wore his black shirt on the 
_ appointed days, he read the party newspaper, he attended the 
club of his district ; and on Saturday afternoons, herded with 
the others, he visited the dusky museums and heard the foot A 
falls of the municipal clerks echoing among the cold marble y 
of the statues. Although, at this point of time, the heads of © 
- most Italians (completely shaven in army fashion and held ig 
erect upon rigid and padded shoulders of sports coats) were _ 
beginning by degrees to breathe fire and slaughter (starting _ 
with the youths and the athletes, then the old men and the yy 
professional men and those well thought of) the face of Aldo _ 
Piscitello kept its old kind expression, so that he looked more 
like the portrait of an Italian yellowed by time than a real live — 
Italian. This kind expression caught the section-leader’s eye 
when he pompously let it rove from the platform of the _ 
district club around the audience in black shirts. ae 
‘You, comrade, down there!’ 
. Piscitello got up with the sweetest and most ha ate 
-. smile that was ever seen. ‘I?’ 
‘Yes, you!’ The section-leader scrutinized him, perplexed. 
He felt that this man wag not on the right track, and was not 
BS: doing just what he should, but as he didn’t know precisely 
what was going wrong, he contented himself with exclaim- _ 
a ing, ‘What the devil!’ 
“4 A spy was set at Piscitello’s cies not because he was a 
ci _ personage to worry about, but just as an experiment, and 
& because there were so many spies that they didn’t know how 





































t: to spend their days. The spy reported seven words of a poli- — 
Bs, tical trend, all full of respect for Fascism; he added that — 
: _ Piscitello, when he passed the photograph of the Duce, four _ 
‘ - foot by three, displayed at the main cross-roads of Palermo, — 
E __» used to touch the brim of his hat ; and finally, asa veryslightly 
a. suspicious utterance, though not politically so; he quoted the 
y following, spoken by Piscitello to a local judge: ‘Ifmysister- 
| in-law didn’t help me a little with her piece I assure you 

aa T couldn’t make ends meet.’ *) 
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Jt; 4 eal in 1 Piscitello? S house they ate Dass ade y 
10 OF three ines. less than might have been considered 
edful for a rather thin man of fifty-four, a woman who 
rked in the house (and probably outside the house too, 
- Piscitello had never gone into this matter) and three children 
- ravenous as wolves who according to Piscitello were his off- 
_ Spring. 
_ So when ity was known that the State was paternally giving _ 
a bonus of two thousand lire to all employees who belonged _ 
0 the Old Guard, Piscitello found himself so fervently em- 
braced by his wife that he had to cough for quite a while. 
‘And how do we come into it?’ said Piscitello, pointing to 
himself, his wife and his children. ‘We aren’t squadristi!’ 
 *That’s all right,’ said Rosina. ‘What an innocent you = 
are! ia Nadie er, 
Goodness knows how this demon of a woman had con- 
_trived it, but three weeks later, Aldo Piscitello learnt that he 
_had registered as a party member in 1921, that he was await- 
_ ing due recognition-as a member of the Old Guard, and that — 
he had incurred the obligation of decorating his black shirt 
_ with a red ribbon, ‘symbol of blood shed and spilt.’ 
4 .The day on which his wife sewed two red stripes on his 
: wristbands (throwing off sparks of joy at the two thousand 
lire which had already arrived and were spread out ‘on the 
4 table) a very strange trait was superimposed on Aldo Pisci- 
_. tello’s habitually mild face. He was accustomed to keep his 
. mouth shut, and if he had to speak or smile he only opened 
it a very little, and hastened to close it almost before his last 
word had succeeded in becoming articulate or his smile had 
fully emerged. From this moment, however, though he con- 
4 tinued to keep his mouth shut, it was with a visible effort that 
he kept his lips together. 
_ Wearing this odd expression, he spent the years 1934 and 
e 35, His utterances, always very brief, were reduced to a few 
2 monosyllables ; but his actions and habits, though as silent 
J as those of a domesti¢ animal, remained politically quite un- 
: exceptionable. By this time his face was to be seen in the 
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colour, used to be ‘offered to ministers ant party cApen ne 
by impudent great girls ; and whenever the mayor talked t 
his employees, he used to look at Piscitello ey. time that 
said ‘We old Fascists, we scarred veterans. . 
_ On the same day as Piscitello had said “Yes, why not?? 
a friend who asked whether the top-booted division regarded — 
their duties as sacrosanct, and had later made a grimace, not 
exactly of approval but vaguely smiling ina damp consenting 
way, 4 propos of the newly initiated persecution of the Jews 
_ in Germany, on that same evening this thin, taciturn, fifty- 
four-year-old man performed an action ... well, this i is what — 
he did. 
When he got home and saw that none of the family was in 
the house, he tore the Fascist badge off his jacket, spat on a 
- acouple of times, threw it on the ground and stamped on it; © 
then he picked it up again, crushed as it was and pediidedien 
the semblance of a black-beetle, and looked at it closely, but 
only for a moment. He threw it into the urinal and pissed on 
it; then with a stick he pulled it out, cleaned it with. soap and | 
water, adjusted it as best he could and put it back in his a 
buttonhole. ~ aie 
When his wife and children got home, Piscitello was ideas me 
ina corner of the dining-room, still, silent, with a fixed look; . 
only his chest was heaving up and down, just like a fevered — 
gasping bird. ‘What’s the matter with him?’ wondered his — 
wife, stealthily wiping the colour from her lips on the back of - 
her hand. ‘Come here, Maria!’ she said to the eldest daugh- 2 
ter, who came along, adjusting the white Young Italy jacket _ 
which held and moulded her two plump breasts so nicely, 
‘What’s wrong with you?’ asked the wife. 
Aldo Piscitello raised his eyes, looked at his wife and ‘ 
daughter and pulled down his lips like a bowstring. Paral 7 
hideous you are!’ he said. Ns, 
From that precise moment the story of Aldo Piscitello i 
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changes completely and seems like the story of someone else. 
What in the world had they done to this mild man, who had 
never concerned himself with politics, who had never had 
_ great ideals or ambitions, nor felt the need of space and 
_ liberty for his projects? In what secret place had they touched 
_ him? And how, without seeming to do so, had the society in 
which he was living managed to catch him by the neck so as 


__, to make him flap like a hen who has suddenly realized the 


intention of the hand that seemed about to stroke it? 

Aldo Piscitello was now possessed by hate, the most fran- 
tic and blind hate. It was such a disproportionate passion 
(like a strong, tempestuous wind in a pair of drawers), it im- 
planted itself with such difficulty, that the little man seemed 
to creak and squeak in every joint; he was no longer able to 
_ stand still, quiet and composed, or to close his mouth com- 
_ pletely, or to lose himself entirely in sleep. Even while he 

_ slept the words ‘Beasts! Cuckolds!’ fell from his lips — softly 

of course, merely breathed out, but with a little spatter of 
saliva at. the end which wet the pillow or Rosina’s shoulder. 
Going through the streets, beside him and at shoulder height 
there was always his saluting right hand, manifesting disap- 
proval, saying ‘No’ and ‘Go to hell.’ At a time when every- 
one was full of pride and optimism, and even the violinist in 
the lonely alley was trying out marching tunes, and the child- 
ren on the sixth floor,were learning patriotic hymns, and the 


old teacher who had never sung in his life brayed hymns at — 


table between one mouthful and another, and the drunkard 
at night reeling with his back to a lamp-post croaked out 
‘We shall dom-in-ate the world’, at a time when flag-poles 
creaked night and day on the balconies, Aldo Piscitello made 
his disgruntled ‘Ugh!’ echo under many of the great door- 
ways which he used to pass on his way home. 

He attended political ceremonies as before, and perhaps 
with greater assiduity. He went stiffening his shoulders as 
though to stifle the painful yet pleasing shudder which made 
him tremble all over. Imagine him in the hall of the local 
club; he was now very close to the objects of his hate, he 
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A ae almost rib noses Dae them; on every side he w: 

~ set by an abundance of dreams and obsessions. As though 
- through a distorting lens, he was in a position to see how 
idiotic they were, how stupefied, how overbearing on the one 
hand and how despicable on the other, how angers stun= 
ted, misbegotten, deformed! 


On the 28th of October, solemn anniversary of the march 
on Rome, he got up early and permitted himself a most un- 
usual pleasure. Retiring to the smallest room of the house he 


-- lit a cigar of the Rome brand and smoked it slowly, contem- 


: ay plating from every angle the hand which held the cigar be- 





tween thumb and middle finger. A great calm was in his right 
eye, a greater in his left, and his motionless nose seemed im- 
mersed in the air. like a flower-stalk in water; his mouth ex- 


_ haled silent puffs. It was as if he were vaguely involved in life _ 
rather than actually living. Until the clock of the school 


struck eight. 


Brutally crushing eo his cigar, Aldo Piscitello jumped to | 
his feet, left the little room and ran to his bedroom. There, 


without so much as a glance at his sleeping wife, he flung 


_ open the shutters and began to rummage in the chest of 


drawers. 


‘What are you. eae g for, if I may ask?’ said his wife, 


rubbing her hand across her cheeks. 


Piscitello meanwhile had pulled out from a heap of white : 


things a sort of funereal rag; it was his black shirt. ‘What the 
hell, Rosina, is this shirt dirty? Who has dirtied it like this?’ 
‘I really don’t know.’ 


Only after a minute or two did he recall that on the even- 


ing of the last Fascist Saturday reunion he had, before putting 
his shirt away, danced on it. 

‘Do you want me to iron it?’ asked his wife. 

“No, Rosina, please stay in bed, let me do it!’ 

He wanted to do it all by himself and nobody dared gain- 
say him. So he actually heated the iron, pressed the shirt and 
brushed it. He wanted to be alone while carrying out these 


rapid operations, for he appeared to be mouthing some— 



































Wee saw him ss to rae ae in his wis fh niin and : 
black. shirt, carrying his zouave breeches in his hand. ‘He 
went up and down, looking for a convenient place and 
mouthing, ever faster, his strange words. Finally he found 
the place he was looking for in the little dining-room, be- 
“tween the sideboard and the wall. Here he sat down on a low 
. stool and, raising his stick-like legs in the air, he plunged x8 
them into the zouave breeches. Crossing his legs as far in 
_ front of himself as he could, he tied the laces.on his shins ; 
_ but he had not finished yet, in fact the fun was only now be- 
- ginning, ‘Opposite him stood the top-boots, as if saying ‘We 
/ want you, ill-fated squadrista!’ 
— . ‘Rosina!’ called Aldo Piscitello, now incapable of strug- — 
i gling alone, ‘And you, Maria, og, of the Wolf, come 
and help me!’ 
_ Mother and daughter leapt from their beds, knelt before 
_ him and did their utmost to force the boot on, pushing it by 
~ the heel while he, clinging and pulling, made such efforts that 
he almost burst. But the attempts of all three were fruitless, 
and he collapsed, shouting ‘Call the porter, you are good for 
_ nothing!’ But the porter, a trusty member of the:local club 
and the one person in the building who owned a boot-jack, 
had gone to the flat above, to heip the president of the tri- 
bunal who, being very fat, was squeezing and contorting him- 
_ self with tears in his eyes so as to be ready for the assembly. 
By God’s help Aldo Piscitello also managed to get ready, __ 
and having put on his jacket of military cloth he buckled the 
_ wide leather beit over his thin belly. Then he went to the mir- 
ror, while his wife with a sigh said to the daughter, ‘Fetch a 
cloth!’ For in fact it always happened.that when the mirror 
had reflected its owner in his uniform the glass was left with 
a blob of spittle on it, a slimy appendage which as it disinte- 
- grated made the glass look as though.it were laughing malig- 
© cantly or, the devil knows why, weeping. \ 

The president of the tribunal, meeting on the stairs Aldo 
Piscitello who was a member of the Old Guard, saluted him 
























‘this eet man bition into, pinched and made a mt of b: 
the violently tight straps which bound him. But this sight Ww 
‘not the only one he enjoyed on that memorable day, and on hi 
way home he was able to say “How deformed we are, good 
God! Anything but a warrior race!’ 
‘Is that so?’ exclaimed his wife sarcastically. ‘ Thenit’s nia 
true that the average height of Italians has increased bye a aa : 
centimetre since the coming of Fascism?’ 4 
‘It’s not true, it’s not true!’ he shouted. 
_ “As far as you are concerned,.they never Spee te the truth, F 
even by mistake!’ . ‘ 
‘No, never! What they say is never true!’ 
‘Defeatist!’ muttered his wife between her teeth. : 
E ‘What they say makes me sick! I’d hide underground — 
rather than listen to it!’ 
But meantime, ‘what they say’ they said louder and loud a 
er, ever closer to the ear. The neighbours’ radio was always — 
on, making the glasses and decanters, the panes in the win- | 
dows and sideboard echo with Fascist cheers and hand-clap- — 
pings and shouts of ‘Believe! Obey! Fight!’ And as the 
Abyssinian war had broken out, the shops had fixed the 
loud-speakers of their sets on the balconies, so that the — 
streets were oe tunnels grooved out between imperialist 
_ Fascist war-cries. 
__-_- 1936 and °37 were the blackest years for Aldo Piscitello, 
-_ He felt as solitary as a fly in January, and was afraid of walk- 
ing on those parts of the pavement where the stormy shadows _ oe 
of flags seemed to be hollowing out abysses. It was then that 
Padalino the lawyer, an ex-democtat who had never-enrolled — . 


an 4 


himself as a party member, said to him, ‘My dear Piscitello, — 
they are right ; don’t you see that they are winning?’ And the 
chief accountant, who had once spat at the Duce’s portrait, 
drew him aside one evening on returning from a journey 1 to. 
Rome and confided to him, ‘This new cap with a peak really — 


becomes him; it was quite a revelation to me; he bas the 







































THE OLD MAN WITH THE TOP-BOOTS = 57 | 


_ profile of the classical Romans, that must be admitted,’ And 
the old chemist Platania, once a political prisoner, whenithe 
two of them went for walks together through the empty street 
used to turn his grizzled beard to right and left, murmuring, 
‘Careful, careful, Piscitello! Don’t speak so loud!’ 

One evening his wife cleared the table in haste, sat down 
- opposite him, leant her crossed arms on the table and bent 
_+ forward saying to him, ‘Now let’s get this straight; what 

_ harm has Fascism done to you?’ . 
Aldo Piscitello reddened like someone on the brink of un- 
heard-of pleasures; a thousand impulses flooded into his 
mind, his memory suggested so many possible words that he 
could have talked till to-morrow, could have talked without 
ever stopping; but in fact, when it came to the point, the 
only arguments he found were these. ‘Everything disagree- 
able, that’s what Fascism does. The singers at the opera aren’t 
allowed to give an encore. There’s no pleasure left in drink- 
_ ingacup of coffee. We’ve got to say “voi” to all and sundry, 
and yet a youngster in a superior position can call me “tu” 
_,..’ and he reproduced all the offensive intonations with 
which they could call him “tu’’. “They teach the children to 
sing from morning to night as if they were at the opera in- 
stead of teaching them educational subjects and all that; we 
have to salute with raised hands as if we were warding off a 
blow or a spit! And then, we have to wear top-boots.’ 

There was a pause. 

“Is that the lot?’ said his wife. 

Aldo Piscitello was confused ; he looked down at the table, 
‘then raised his eyes full of all the things which he wanted to 
‘say and ought to say, but which he could not say. Why did 
- no canto of Milton or Leopardi on Liberty, no volume of a 
- forbidden philosopher, fly to the aid of this poor man, tor- 
tured by all the pains which an honest spirit can receive from 
oppression and yet incapable of saying why he suffered? A 
very. ordinary woman, who had followed a course of in- 
struction for; “country housewives, got the better of him and 


laughed in his face. 






-~ her hands at the radio’s announcement of the bombing of — aa 


are children, and women better than you are, and sick — 
. people?’ i 


- we can think about formalities. I bet,’ she added, raising her ~ 
- body like a standard of victory to a sitting position in the © 


spoken the truth,’ he said, iE don’t like Italy neem ie 








He took his revenge a year ‘elatee Peat the Spanish 
wakening his wife who on the previous evening had clappe 









Valencia. ‘And you call yourself a Catholic and a Christian? — 
You make the sign of the cross and kiss the Sacred Heart? — 
You who are delighted by the bombing of a city where there — 
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His wife pretended not to hear. Towards dawn, ae an- 
swered him. ‘The important thing is that we win. Then, yes, 





















bed, ‘I bet you don’t like Italy winning!’ , 
He sat up beside her, fastening his eyes on hers. ‘You’ve — 


“And why not?’ 
Alas, as usual Aldo Piscitello did not know. But he knew | 
that there was a reason, and that it shone on the world by | 
night like a starry sky and by day shone like the sun. He © 
seized his wife by the chin and in a demoniacal caress — 
brought her face close, close to his, so that their noses 
touched, and with clenched teeth and lips curled back he re- _ 
peated, ‘Because I don’t like it!’ af 
He suddenly resumed the argument with his wife a few 
days later, in the following words. ‘I used to be mad about _ 
Italy. When I heard the Royal March, I always felt like cry- 
ing. But this,’ he went on, in an unusual tone, ‘this is not — 
Italy. This is a bunch of rascals who want to spill our blood — 
in order to oppress us the more! If this Italy wins, the Ita- — 
lians will lose the... willlose a...’ Here he faltered, and turn- 
ing aside cautiously he tried, like” a schoolboy, to glance ata _ 
sheet of paper which he held i in his palm, on which he had i 
written a few words heard in a café. 
‘Oh good,’ exclaimed his wife. ‘Learning your lesson!’ 
He reddened to the ears, drank a glass of water, tore up 
the sheet of paper and some others which he had in his — 
pocket and was overcome by a series of yawns each more — 
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But what’s 1 wrong with he What d do you want?’ _ 
Aldo Piscitello moved about a little, rummaged in his 
oekels as if in search of the papers he had torn up, and then 
seemed to become softened; and he fixed on his wife that — 
look of a poor sick animal in which he tremblingly took re- 
. fuge when he could not find words with which to answer her. _ 
__ Two more years passed in this manner. And then the news-. 
; papers and the radio ordered the black-out. And when the — 
_ street lamps were reduced each to a red spark with a bluish 
. glimmering thread around it, and the ‘shrine-lamps were eX- 
tinguished, blotting out Madonnas and Sacred Hearts from 
the slate walls ; when the lights of the cemetery chapels were 
: put out, plunging into total darkness those who were per- 
_ petually enclosed there; when the stairways and the attics 
- were dark, and one single ray, escaping needle-thin from a 
balcony, would provoke cries of horror and alarm; when the 
_ whole town looked like a heap of damp coal, and when noth- 
ing could be seen of passers-by except their feet, perhaps, lit 
up by a pocket-torch, or their mouths at the moment of light- 
 _inga cigarette ; then Aldo Piscitello looking from his balcony 
_ would say, ‘Darkness in their hearts and darkness outside ; 
_ that’s good.’ 4 
; Although he was very (uaitened of the air-raid alarms, 
and was one of the first to run to shelter, with a child in his 
arms and his wife coming after him banging his braces, he 
nevertheless became red as a turkey-cock when they told him 
' that all the English bombs had got damp in the dumps at 
Malta and wouldn’t burst, that the English aeroplanes got 
rid of them outside the city not through consideration but 
Es because they feared the gunfire, and that they would not have 
_ hesitated so long with such armaments to vanquish Fascism, 
had it not been that the whole world was already Fascist and 
there was therefore nothing to be done about it. 
One Sunday Aldo Piscitello ran a real risk of ending up in 
_ prison. Cirene, Tobruk and Benghasi had fallen; the Ger- 
_ mans had reached Sicily ; the troop-ships tossed in ‘the straits 





















like trays of white figs, they were So, eaten ene nak 
Germans taking sun-baths; and on the first-floor balconi 
-jittle mirrors were hung so that Germans in their underpant 
could see to shave themselves, while in the street below, in 
front of the damp warehouse where the bersaglieri were 
—Jodged, an old woman stopped to say to a sergeant looking 
_ like an escaped convict, “And you, my boy, do you shave 
only on Sundays?’ The German officers, quartered in the | 
principal hotel, had received instructions to wear an expres 
- sion of pride and confidence when they stood listening to the — 
bulletins from headquarters, so as to encourage the poor > 
people gathered round the loud-speaker. All the same, th 
officers (though their eyes remained motionless) noticed that — 
the more adverse the news, the more numerous were the sup-_ 
pressed smiles, the winks, the taps and the nudges; and at 
the counter of the bar there would be a sudden increase in 
__ the number of the friends who were drinking there, touching | 2 
glasses and raising them with a wink of the eye. aa 
‘How queer these Italians are!’ thought the German offi- y 
cers, moving like a row of black stars from one side of the _ 
. hall to the other to break the glances of hatred that envelop- _ 
ed them. a 
‘It’s for your damned sakes that we’ve got to carry on this _ 
war,’ grumbled Aldo Piscitello one Sunday. ‘You can’t have ; 
enough of it, can you! Of course, why not? Everybody lets : 
himself be ordered about by you, you low-down bastards, » E 
when you don’t know even how to close a door civilly, you - a 
anti-Christian killers of Poles, you slaughterers of poor Jews 4 
who are honest working men. ‘ 
Til luck would have it that at this moment a spy was secret- 
ly photographing the hall. Developed and enlarged, the phe 
tograph showed Rosso the lawyer, who was still smiling and — 
straining his ears to catch the bad news transmitted by the 
radio, and at a short distance Aldo Piscitello, who was look- 
ing at a German with his chin tilted to the left and flames 






































































































as egards Piscitello. The expression of his face was oe 
‘most peculiar, but was it really an expression of hatred, and — 
ot simply one of discomfort? Who could be sure that it was 
not due to two or three yawns stifled at birth? At all events, 
the commission asked the mayor, who was a ‘trustworthy 
nan’ or, as they used to say in those days, ‘a new man’, to 
suspend Piscitello’s salary for a month. sen 
_ And indeed, one day an usher came into his little office [a 
a malicious smile: ‘The mayor wants you!’ ae 
“Some piece of bad news,’ thought Aldo Piscitello, vitia! 
had not entered the hag hes Ss office with its empire furniture 
4 since 1930. 
Cautiously, like a cat coming among strangers, Piscitello 
troduced. himself into the great room, at the far end of 
which the mayor was awaiting him, in his Old Guard uni- 
rm, standing stiffly behind the table. Beside the table, there 
od stiffly a federal inspector, also in a black uniform, with 
-a silver death’s-head on his arm and a head of Mussolini on 
his chest. Both of them stiffly glared at Piscitello with chins 
_taised, and he came forward very slowly, almost losing his 
_ sense of direction, for fear had so seized him by the shoulders 
: “Yaw it seemed to be urging him towards the balcony rather 




























‘You are a traitor!’ came the loud and sudden words. The 
voice was the mayor’s. ‘What took you to the Albergo Cen- 


 *One of these days,’ said the inspector — or perhaps that is 
what he said, for his voice was so raucous that one couldn’t 
be sure whether he was speaking or clearing his throat, ‘I re- 
member... the good old times... emetics ... truncheons...” 
‘If it happens once again,” added the mayor, ‘I’ll throw 
_ you out of the town hall with my own hands!’ He thereupon 
turned on his heels to the right and faced the inspector, who 
_ turned on his heels to the left and faced the mayor. Mayor 
a a andinspector, their faces clearing, completely forgot Piscitello 
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and began to talk about the Die the Aes victory, | 

pire, lebensraum, racialism, the turn of events, the recently 7 

instituted corps of saboteurs and the corps of musketeers _ 
long ago instituted by the Duce. Chatting thus, they crossed _ 





the room and reached the door. Piscitello was on the point 


of falling asleep on his feet, he was so unnerved by fear, mis- 
trust and discomfort, when a sound as of blows — but actu- 
ally of spurs and heels clicking - woke him. The two stood 
“ rigidly facing one another, chin to chin, arms raised, eyes ex- 

changing vulture’s glances. But then, smiling, they relaxed. 

The inspector went out and the mayor returned to his table. 

Piscitello followed the mayor, gazing at that portion of his 
-anatomy which lay between his top-boots and his belt; but 

when he dared to look him in the face, he had to admit that 

something diabolical was about te happen. The mayor’s 
hard expression seemed to dissolve rapidly like wax in the 
fire ; a smile, which looked like the old well-known smile, ap- _ 
peared on his lips, he closed his left eye as a sign of. under- 
standing, and his left ear, involved by the wrinkles of the 
_ smile, waggled a friendly greeting to Piscitello. 

‘Noodle!’ said the mayor, in a low, altered voice. ‘You let 
yourself be taken in like a child! And wake up, for goodness’ 
sake! The defeat can’t be long delayed.’ 

“Whose defeat?’ asked Piscitello, almost choked by his 
fear of understanding. 

‘How do you mean, whose? Ours! Do you suppose that | 
the world is going to be conquered by a nation whose civili- 
ans wear top-boots and whose soldiers have no shoes?’ 

- The mayor invited Piscitello to sit beside him on the sofa 
and confessed to him that he detested Fascism; the town | 
council, the minister for home affairs, the empire and himself 
in uniform. ‘But don’t you tell a soul!’ | 

‘Oh, Mr. Mayor!’ cried Piscitello, raising his hands and - 
almost prostrating himself. Then they talked about Colonel 
Stevens, who according to the mayor ‘expressed himself like 
an angel’ and who, according to Piscitello, was not a colonel 3 
at all but a peategal who did not want to admit to being a 
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they were on the Aire #: eabeatinak one er uther. “What j in 
the world does he look like?’ they wondered. The mayor — 
imagined him tall and dark; Piscitello, fair and stalwart ; the 
_ mayor, greying a little, Piscitello, rather bald; the mayor, 
married, Piscitello, married with three children; the mayor, 
rich; Piscitello, not very rich; the mayor, well dressed in 
civilian clothes and rather careless in uniform, Piscitello, 
_ always in uniform ... when all of a sudden, ‘Get out!’ thun- 
~ dered the mayor, ‘Get out at once!’ He had risen to his feet 
and with outstretched arm was pointing to the door, where 
_ the secretary-general had appeared with a file in his hand. — 
‘Go on, get out!’ é 
+ Piscitello got up more dead than alive and manfully fight- - 
ing against the terror which had again seized him by the 
t: shoulders and was urging him, as usual, towards the balcony, 
| Be got to the door; and as he made his way out he heard the 
_ mayor still shouting, ‘And you, secretary, suspend his salary 
° Sor a month!’ : 
- Piscitello fell ill that evening. 
‘They are all the same,’ he murmured, pressing his fevered 
_ cheek against the pillow. ‘He wanted to make me talk! And 
how shall I get on without this month’s salary?’ 
However, on the following day the mayor came in person 
to visit him. Piscitello’s wife and children stood looking at 
him as if he were a miracle from heaven, and Rosina said, ‘I 
_ heard your wonderful speech on the empire, Mr. Mayor!’ 
_ But he asked them to leave him alone with the sick man. 
vn “‘Piscitello! !? exclaimed.the mayor, almost before the door 
~ was closed. ‘You are an absolute child! Didn’t you under- 
_ stand that I had to act as I did because the secretary-general 
came in, and he’s a well-known spy?’ 
 Piscitello had not the strength to make the transition from 
fear to joy, and he contented himself with touching the may- 
~ or’s hand with his own. 
_ ‘As for the salary,’,added the mayor. ‘Allow me to refund 
it out of my own pocket,’ and he put an envelope on the 
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, side table, ‘And now, come 
get well as soon as you can!’ The mayor how 
©The Americans have landed in Africa!’ ~ 
‘Fetch my trousers!’ shouted Piscitello to his wife, ‘Iw 
; “e get dressed!’ i 
When the bombs and shells began to fall on the sity: Ald y 
' Piscitello, together with many others, fled to a little villag 
near Etna. He left the city one morning under a sun whos 
heat seemed to crack the stones, and began the journey ‘on 
- foot towards this village, in a procession of poor people with - 
handkerchiefs tied round their heads, who carried their ; 
jackets and sometimes their shoes and stockings in their — 
hands. a 
On the ninth of July Piscitello went down with typhus. For | : 
two days he had the pleasure of resting his legs, numb with — é 
poison, and talking in the evenings to a very sage doctor, — 
~ who used to sit at the bed’s head in order to pass on to him, . 
quietly, the news from London. i 

‘Doctor,’ begged Piscitello, dazed with his headache, his 
fever and a joy as furious as the fever. ‘ You tell my wife, tell — 
her that that man has ruined us!’ ‘i 

‘What’s the need for me to tell her so?’ said the doctor. — 
‘All she has to do is to go to the window and look out!’ 

The woman stood stiff and silent by the bed, looking at _ 
her husband’s bald head that was flushed with fever. peta 

‘Yes! It’s no use your looking at me,’ he said. ‘He has — 
- ruined us! I shall say So to everyone, I don’t care if I’m put — 
. under arrest or in prison, he has ruined us, he has drunk our — 
blood!’ sa 

‘Don’ ‘ shout, Mr. Piscitello,.’ advised the doctor. It’s bad 
for you.’ 

“But now the British and the Americans are coming, anh 
theyll pay him back a hundred per cent, they'll give him his © 
bellyful! They'll rub the noses of these tyrants in the dust!” 

These were the last clear and coherent words which he > 
spoke before delirium took entire possession of him. And he | 
















did not see, or saw only as ifi in a dream, that ne was taken 
to the hospital at Giarre ; and here he was abandoned by all 
except the flies, which rained on his bed and crawled over his 

_ sheets, moist and dense as a mass of currants. Thousands of 

_ flies covered him night and day, shifting angrily for a mo- 

' ment when he turned, but returning at once to clothe him 

from head to foot. 

_ The wounded, the torn, the mutilated victims of the bomb- 

_ ing filled the adjoining rooms, and the few doctors of the 

_ hospital had no time to care for this old man who had no 

- wounds. There was no gauze, there was no cottonwool. The 

poor doctors did not know how to explain to the wounded 

that they had played a most frightfully silly and inappropri- 

ate trick, to be paid for by atrocious suffering, in not dying 

at once among the ruins as so many of their companions had 
_ done. 

' Finally a bombardment from the sea sent this miserable 

. charnel-house spinning, and Aldo Piscitello, with a very 

slight wound on his-forehead, was carried home again to the 

little village and was restored to his family who were already 
lamenting his death. 

But he got better, by a trick of fate he got better, and he 
was on the balcony when a foreign army poured through the 
streets of all the cities and villages in the Etna region, on 
wagons, armoured trucks, gun-carriages, cars, motorcycles 
tractors, lorries and light vans, and the thundering and rum 
bling resounded through sky and sea and underground, 
_ chasing the birds from the bushes, the rats from the sewers, 
and the starved cats on to the tiles. 

Aldo Piscitello saluted the half-naked, red-skinned soldi- 
ers, happy that the glances of so many ‘free men’ should 
pass over his house and look at the wall which still bore in 
huge letters the words ‘Only God can bend the Fascist will; 

men or things, never.’ And to all the glances and smiles, 

_ though they were not directed at him, he scrupulously re- 

plied, each time raising his emaciated hand with the index 

and middle fingers parted in the V sign. 
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By evening he was as tired as if he h 
-hundred-kilo torch in the Good Friday procession. He had 


| 


not enough breath left to reply to his wife and daughter who 
were doin g all they could to make hifn understand that now > 
they were in complete agreement with him. 


‘> 
ie 


A 


‘Is it true or isn’t it that the Fascists told usa pack of non- © 


sense? Aren’t the English nice, such civil people! Look at vel 
biscuits, weren’t they good! And the chocolate, that was fine, 


4 


too! Oh, but you know, those Fascists were really criminals! 


I like the Americans best... no, think how gentlemanly the 


English are... Yes, but the Americans have got something 4 


about thoras .. all right, but the English, look— What's 


wrong with your father this evening?’ 


All that was wrong with Piscitello-was this; he could not — 


ie find within himself one single word to say. Up to the day bee ‘ 


fore, his brain had teemed with words as a stone in the coun- a 
try can teem with ants; words of protest, contempt, impa- 
tience, exasperation, ran through his brain and through his — 
veins, and came to his lips, which he struck with his palm as | 


though to seal them shut; and they left on his tongue a strong — 


taste like mouldy coffee or a stopped-up tobacco-pipe. Now, — 
however, he felt his brain as smooth and bare asastoneina — 
rapid stream, a rounded, heavy stone, a sleepiness that — 


weighed his head down, while Rosina and Maria, still excited 


by the questions which they had put to him, awaited his reply. 


‘Well, I’m off to bed,’ said Aldo Piscitello, and he went 
with his candle to the corner of the big room where his bed 
was. 

During the night he fone twice and both times heard din- 


ning at the windows the melancholy sound of the Scottish - 


bagpipes from the balcony of the town hall. For years he had 
been used, on waking, to feel,his mouth still echoing with the 


‘Beasts’ and ‘Cuckolds’ which he had thrown out while 
sleeping. Now instead he heard this sad, foreign sound, no 


longer something within his mouth, but outside the house. 
Dazed by the change in himself and by all that was happen- 


ing, he fell asleep again, deeply asleep for hours and hours. — 


c 
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lept without UE a ‘single i imase. or memory ¢ doe 
ross or trivial word, not so much as a monosyllable; with- 


. out ever touching bottom. The next morning, slowly, slowly 
_and with urispeakable efforts he managed between ten-thirty 


nd eleven to wake up. 
‘Prosit\’ said his wife. ‘You’ve been sleeping like a child, 
nd you look as if you aren’t satisfied yet!’ 


_in bed a little longer. 














time, he dressed himself unassisted in his usual outfit, black 
: jacket and striped trousers, now so old and discoloured that 
they looked like a pencil drawing badly rubbed out, and he 
attempted a little walk. On the way he met old friends, but 


_he would shake hands, say ‘All right, see you soon’, and go 
_ away. 

Neither hate nor love now dwelt in this bent little man, 
who walked along-poking forward on a long thin neck a 


_He had become as insignificant as he had.always been before 
the year 1930. The mosquitoes which nightly in the darkness 
of the big room used to attack in hundreds the bodies of his 
wife and children spared him entirely, for mosquitoes at 
night need blood to drink, not water. By day on the other 
hand they all came to rest.on his face as being the quietest 
_ shelter in the house. His wife was maddened at seeing his face 
covered with mosquitoes walking around or sleeping. ‘But 
don’t you feel them on you, mercy of God!’ she would say 
sharply. ‘Raise.a hand, can’t you!’ “Yes, why not?’ he 
_ would answer, and to give his wife pleasure, he would raise 
his hand; but even here he showed his clumsiness, for he 
would strike his neck when the insects were on his forehead 
or his forehead when they were on his neck. 
' Meanwhile, something was being prepared for him; a fate 
of which he knew nothing; and indeed nothing became his 
. - face and his whole person better than this knowing nothing. 










each time, after five minutes of silence and embarrassment, — 


head that was like marble, worn away and polished all over. 


__, _Hesmiled, really like a child, and asked them to leave him ; 


_ After he had been a week in the house, sleeping most of the 








- Piscitello’s aeyite? “the new mayor isa friend of yours. You 
_ end up promoted to the permanent staff!’ . 
But this was not the fate which was being prepaid fo ; 
 Piscitello. The future held in custody no advancement or re- 
ward for him; and indeed, what advancement or reward was — 

likely to have gone: such a strange and seldom traversed _ 
toad? The thing that was coming to Piscitello, about which — 
he knew nothing, was his abrupt dismissal from the post of 
clerk to the municipality. i 
_ In the mayor’s anteroom, amidst the dust of the plaster — 
_ which had fallen as a result of the last bombardment, there _ 
were always five or six men moving around, getting dirtied _ 
- with the white dust and running nails into their shoes, who 
_ when they happened to get together at the round tablein the 
middle of the room would beat on it with their fists and call 
for justice; and their first demand was that all members of — ; 
: 
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oe 


























_ the Old Guard should be sent away. They had learned the i 
names of the squadristi by heart, so that the decorated ceil- _ 

_ ings and the torn hangings would often echo with cries of i 
‘Aldo Piscitello ... that Piscitello!’ a 
The mayor found himself in a sea of confusion. ‘Whatam _ 
Ito do?’ he said, taking up and putting down the papers re- _ 
st i _ ferring to Piscitello. “After all, I have got to carry out the — 
-_- purge, and in the most rigorous manner!’ : 
One morning he decided to take the bull by the horns, and 
he went in person to see Piscitello in the little village near 4 
_ Etna. The conversation between the two was at first very — 4 
halting and subdued; presently it became more animated. ; 
That is to say, at the beginning, Piscitello remained silent . 
and the mayor spoke seldom and briefly, whereas later on _ 
Piscitello remained silent and the mayor hurled one > word i 
after another. ‘ 
‘I can’t do otherwise! I’ve got to carry out the purge, in 
the most rigorous manner! I know how you felt. But the fact — 
remains that you are a member of the Old Guard. Hell take — 





squadrista! I would pardon violence, 
as been followed by repentance. But viol i 
lence! And how is one to persuade the others to pardon old 
offences? I’ve got to sack you! Icandonoless.” 
At this point the mayor looked at Piscitello, from whom 
probably expected a curse. But Piscitello’s face was devoid | 
t colour, of curiosity and even of wakefulness, for his eye- 
were only half raised, and all that could be seen of his — 
s was white, so that his marble face was more marmoreal 
than ever. The mosquitoes who wandéred about on it, clean- 
ing their wings and conveniently dispatching their other 

_ business, made its pallor the more striking by contrast. 

_ The mayor seemed worried, and when at last Piscitello — 
aid ‘Yes — why not?’ he let out a sigh of relief. He judged — 
hat the moment had come for bidding him good-bye before — 

he relapsed into his impenetrable silence. And in fact he said — 
good-bye, clapping him affectionately on the shoulder, then — 

_ embracing him and finally kissing him on his icy forehead. 

In his car on the way back, the mayor was perplexed, con- 

unded, yet in a way satisfied; for the justice, the punish- 

ent, the wrong (to put it plainly) that he had carried out 
had not, thank God, been done to a reallive man, buttoa 
being scarcely more alive than the chair which that same be- __ 
ng had occupied for forty years in his daily work sitting at 

table in the municipal offices. As for the family, he would 
presently look into the possibilities of helping Mrs. Pisci- 
tello, who had always been a good woman. ; 





CLIFFORD DYMENT 
THE SWANS 


MipstTreEAM they met. Challenger and champion, 
They fought a war for honour 

Fierce, sharp, but with no honour: | 

Each had a simple aim and sought it pick 7 

The combat over the victor sailed away . : 

d 

: 





Broken, but placid as iis the gift of swans, 
_ Leaving his rival to his shame alone. 
I listened for a song according to story, 
But this swan’s death was out of character — 
No giving up of the grace of life 
In a sad lingering music. 
I saw a beaten swan rise on the water 
As though to outreach pain, its webbed feet — patie 
Banging the river helplessly, its wings é 
Loose in a last hysteria. Then the neck . 
Was floating like a rope and the swan was dead. 
__-It drifted away and all around it swan’s down 
By Bobbed on the river like children’s little boats. 
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RONALD BOTTRALL 
PROMETHEUS 


__+REBEL titan, flying. into the sun 
: ‘Flying higher than the gods 





‘ - Shrouded ‘in a fennel stalk, 
You miscounted the odds. 


Z Mrear of the light, burned fingers, 

_ Have driven inward our darkness, 

- Built obscuring lenses over the awakened eye. 
Living in our own shadow 

_ Fear is behind us as we turn. 


Thronging around you came the blind 
To turn ploughshares into swords 

_ The deaf to talk scandal and bind 

The wheelwright to the gun-carriage 

_ The mute to listen to the clash of words. 
And the hissing of the explosive missile 

_ The paralysed to scratch 

_ Indecent graffiti on the ruined wail 


e ; Fire waxing and waning 
In a steel magnate’s cigar; 
Fire refining the mouth 
And bursting from the past _ 
With streaming hair like a new star. 
- Fire held mutinous in the chains 
Of Hephaistos, far from the sun. 
Fire glowing in icy caverns 
Fire bleeding molten in the heart. 

, ‘71 





‘Then th gw 

- And the aoe HON a living death, 

Your own self-murder, death ‘ 

In the morning as the lark sings. 
With the dewfall, with the rising of the nightingale, 

Nightly healing and renewal 

With the dream of the day without death. 












Dying hand to mouth 

We live your death i 
Daily dying of the surfeit : 
Of our own entrails, tangled in our intestines — oe 

_ Like horses gored in the bull-ring. 
We live in your dreams. 












Dreamt by girls climbing the stairs of shops 

Dreams are interpreted by old men 

Peering into ledgers, peeping 

Round the corners of the world. The formula 

Applied equally and precisely to 

The uritouched food at the edge of the plate 

Y Laughing hysterically at the spoon 

_. And the bright darting swallows of desire. 

‘Yesterday was the day of the vulture on the mountain. fn 

_ But dreams are not always yesterday. . 
Like beacons of intolerable hope 
Dreams burn into to-morrow,- 

Smouldering craters of Promethean fire. 
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THE CHILDREN 








0 woes before Thanksgiving the sind Aor guard hung» 
right wall motto above the piano in the playroom: 


~ 1GROW OLD 
LEARNING SOMETHING 
NEW EACH DAY 







States Kaszuba stood studying the motto while fingering a 
ve-and-dime toothbrush hanging by a string about his 
oat. About him stood nine other youths, in varying atti- 
des of spiritlessness, each in the same grey clothes. They 
_ were waiting for a rehearsal of their Thanksgiving Day play, 
to be offered, ultimately, to the ladies of the Polonia Wo- _ 
men’s Federation. Until the arrival of that group’s represent- 
_ atives, the boys had a few moments in which to scoff at the 
ew motto, Kaszuba alone refused to scoff; in fact, he began 
eproaching the scoffers. 
- “It says just right,’ he told them. “Byery day you outa 
earn up somp’n new, if you just stay on yer toes. Look at 
"me. Here for larceny of a V-8. But if I’d learned up somp’n 
new, I wouldn’t be here fer no t’eft a-tall. I’d be here fer 
amperin’ is all. It’d be a missed-meaner is all. Like when 
you strong-arm-rob a guy’n it’s just m’licious mischief.’ 

~ Yeh,’ the boy called Silly Louie offered. ‘ Like when it’s a 
lame ’n then she says you sex-utory-raped her.’ ® 
Three overdressed women bustled in behind the guard, 
and the talk stopped dead. One of the women twirled the 
piano stool downward and ran her fingers down the key- 

‘ ad States had seen her play at a dance: he had watched 
the dancing through an alley window. He watched her pull 
the stool up in an effort to circumvent her bosom, till he 




















































: Eoaldi't see the oat for t the bee of the hips. The stubby | 
: hands poised dramatically above the keys and she re gic 
sidewise without turning her head, like a hen, to see that no 
one was slouching. Each boy laid his hand on the shoulder of 
_ the boy ahead. 
‘All right, boys! Indian braves!’ es 
The two other women and the guard applauded lacka-_ 
daisically, the piano began with a bang, and States led. his . 
tribe, loping indifferently, onto the uncarpeted stage; the 4 


2 


a planks bent under their feet as they circled it. Then they fac- i 


Pah (ea, ee sage 


ma ed an imaginary foe in attitudes of Comanches drawing 
Comanche bows, and sang halfheartedly: 
a a“ f. q : ve 
Ki, ‘Ten little Indian braves are we 


= None but da birds so free as we!’ 


“Some ine States murmured sullenly to Silly Louie. a 


a What were the crows always coming around to rub things in ~ 
for? His tribe loped, in a heavy- footed war dance, tevenee : 
Br; their mouths with their palms. ai 
ee. o4 
he? _ *Ay-yee! Ay-yee! Ay-yee!’ a 
F: BS “Some Indians,’ he added from the corner of his mouth, 


nodding toward the three Negroes at the end of the line. And _ 
wondered vaguely why they couldn’t be paratroopers for a 
change. The pianiste waved absently, and the braves eecoiia 

“squaws: \ 





\ 





Be ‘Ten little Indian squaws at home! ~ ig 
a . Grind the wheat! Grind the corn!’ 4 
s Sheebrought the pedal down hard on ‘corn.’ Bent over an_ 
e imaginary urn, grinding imaginary corn, States eyed the wall — 
motto furtively. If you wanted to use phony dice, slip them © 
to a sucker and let the sucker make the passes. Ride with — 
him for a half a dozen passes, then grab your hat and let the — 
sucker try talking his own way out. Let the suckers take the 
beatings. That’s what suckers were for. . 


‘ ~ 




















I right, oys! Papooses now!” oe me 
‘It makes them ferget their little troubles,’ the aaa eX ie 
_ plained to the ladies. . 

. ERE boys bowed their heads to their knees and murmured: 






“Sleep, little Indian, safe from harm 
Daddy’s a-hunting the wild fawn.’ 


_ *Daddy’s a-huntin’ a wild skirt is all,’ States offered under 
his breath. Silly Louie’s hands flew to his mouth; when ~ 
- Louie'started giggling he couldn’t stop. The piano paused 
and the guard’s earnest voice dropped discreetly; then every- 
_ thing stopped but the papooses’ persistent murmuring. They 
‘rose heavily, one by one, and began a disordered out-of-tune 
- clomping, toothbrushes bobbing, and went on eens 
bravely, to minimize Louie’s irrepressible tittering. 
‘Stop! Hiawatha! Stop! Come here!’ The pianiste was 
plainly outraged. 
_ Silly Louie came to the edge of the stage, his hands hold- 
- ing his stomach. He turned his head away ont regained his. - 
_ self-control only with an effort. 
‘What were you laughing at this time, Louis? 

‘I tawt of somp’n funny.’ 

‘“Thought,” Louis, not “tawt.”’ ae 
_ *Yes’m. I tawt of somp’n real funny.’ 

‘Well, go back to your place.and pay more attention to the 
play and less. to Kaszuba. Or you can’t be Hiawatha on 

4 
















Thanksgiving.’ Then, to reproach them both with a single 
blow: ‘I thought you could be depended upon, Louis.’ 
. ‘It helps them ferget their little troubles,’ the guard re- 
_ peated vaguely. ‘They’re all lookin’ forward to T’anksgiv- 
_ in’.’ He was an ageing Norwegian, with a heavy head and a 
a paunch, who had been a truant officer until his legs had gone - 
bad. Between illness and poverty, he felt, somehow, that the 
_ children had tricked him. During waking hours he controlled 
an impulse to strike out blindly at the sight of them; as 
. though, by punishing one or two, he might get a bit of his 
__ own back. Although he never acknowledged thisimpulse'to 


ns ¥ \ 











In such Wiceene he was fe often a distinguished Pies Who sat 
- sentencing children to incredible punishments: one night h 
sentenced an eight-year-old girl to hard labour for life for — 

thumbing her nose at him. He announced her sentence with — 
a rollicking disregard of her offence, then cursed her ob- — 
_scenely while, in the back rows, men and women applauded: 
- they loved him for expressing the hatred and fear that they, — 

secretly, had long shared toward the children. . “ '" 
‘We Jet them keep their little toothbrushes when they a 
- leave for St Charles,’ he said aloud to the ladies. Then he © 
spied States sneering at the pianiste and called out sternly: — 

_ ‘Watch each other, boys! Not too close together!’ a 
_ After the rehearsal the ladies signed the guest book in the — 
‘chapel, under a motto that read: “a 


















UNLESS ONE TRIES 
ONE CANNOT SUCCEED 


4 = Fo 
and the pianiste herself observed, looking at the holy pictures _ 
_ on the walls, that she “Just couldn’t see how any child could 
-. do anything bad after being in here.’ The ageing guard said - 
he didn’t understand it either and hoped they’d all quit oiae 

bad things pretty soon. o 






a ee 
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Be After dark the boys lay in the dormitory and spoke in — 
whispers. For it was Wednesday night and there were no _ 
. lights on Wednesday and no speaking was permitted when 7 
there were no lights. te 
The cots in the peas were numbered in bright, bald if 
tin, and the pillows lay, alternately, at the foot and at the — 
head of each cot. Thus each boy slept facing his neighbour’s 
feet, the even-numbered ones with their feet to the wall and _ 
_ the odd-numbered ones with their feet to the aisle. ae 
_ ‘Td like t’ be a paratrooper ’n just fly around,’ Silly Louie 3 
was saying dreamily to himself. 
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_ “Tf you ever catch more’n one finger,’ States cautioned 
him hoarsely, ‘play ball with the cops — ’cause if you cop a 


‘: _plea fer the one you got caught in, when you done yer stretch 


_ they’ll show up with dew process, ’an that’s when they make 
you stand sep’rate trial fer the ones you didn’t get caught on. 
You oughta cop a plea fer all of ’em inthe first place. It don’t 
take no more time ’n you get ’em all settled fer keeps. Now it 


_. don’t make no diff’rence,’ States went on gravely, ‘whether 


your rod is loaded or not — you’ll do time fer havin’ crim’nal 
_ intent all the same. The only diff is, if your rod is loaded you 
. getachance t’ do it in the pen ’stead of the workie, ’n that’s 
where you get all the breaks. Down there you do it on yer ear 
’n no trouble a-tall. You gotta watch out fer yourself these 
days.’ 

‘I wouldn’t want t’ carry no rod though,’ Silly Louie ‘con- 
fessed. ‘I want t’ be a paratrooper ’n just fly around.’ 

States dismissed Louie’s flighty ambitions. ‘Awright then, 
so you’re a strong-arm merchant instead. You go in fer raw- 
jaw ’n mayhem, Louie — like Commandos. Then you know 
what you do if you catch a finger?’ 

Silly Louie didn’t know that either. Silly Louie didn’t 


_ know anything. 


_ ‘Well then I'll tell you. You plead D. & D. That’s drunk ’n 
disorderly. Say you’re drunk ’n fightin’. It’s like malicious 
mischief:too, sort ef. Catch on? Get it, you?’ 
Poor Louie did not answer. He had dropped off to sleep. 
States continued his conversation with himself, reviewing 
all the angles in his mind, brushing up on his law, planning 
_ for his post-war future. He heard the passing of the Ogden 
Avenue cars and the coughing of a city dredge down Roose- 
velt Road. Heard the endless crying of a freight train going - 
somewhere all night long. And all the sounds of night seemed 
like sounds going always away from home, all night. 
“Always use a blue-steel,’ he warned himself hurriedly, 
thinking and planning fast now to keep down the fear of the 
night and the streets rising in him. ‘They can see the nickel- 
plate kind in the dark. Them .38 Policemen’s Specials is the ' 


an your little t toes tee up ina ditch when they see 
_ the dark.’ 
He felt himself growing sleepy, and, aes his last meas 
thoughts, promised himself happier times: ‘When I get t’ S 
_ Charles,’ he assured himself, ‘I’m gonna learn up somp’n — 
new every day awright. When I come out I'll be like a Com- | 
~ mando all on my own. [ll be my own army ’n itten they all 
better look out.’ . sng 
Silly Louie tittered softly 4 in his sleep, as though he were 
_ dreanting that States had to be Hiawatha, instead of himself, 
on Thanksgiving Day. yiget, é | 


~ 









| LEWIS THOMPSON 

_TWOPOEMS | 
| I 

BENARES 


PurRE winter sun, the lyric, limpid light — 
Boats red and white upon the dancing wave 
Lacing a ripple net of swarming fire. 
Sheathed in incessant lightnings as he bathes, 
A jasper boy echoes the sparkling air, ae 
The laughing mirror of water and of wind. 


And as the northern cold hardens in sheaves 
Of crystal creaking like hyacinth, the bright 
‘Fathomless atmosphere, tuned above sound 1 
By countless sparking facets’ interplay, 

Builds like the centre of a gem a spire 

Crisper than frost and richer than a crown, 
A carven pinnacle to house a god. 


q Giant causeways bear his immeasurable gait, 
The implacable dancer lighted in all eyes. — 
ee Dark with excess of splendour, like a flame 
oe ’ Transparent in the sun; bull-dense, adroit 
With adamantine joy; his drenching gaze 

_ Chilling with rapture whom it lights upon; 

Pure calm and pure caprice — brute meteor 

os ‘Blinding at noon the pure ethereal blaze. 
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BITTERNESS ALL 


te 


BITTERNESS all, and yet all bitterness 
Is but our zeal, our prowess, our desert 
For the unceasing nectar of the heart. 
It is not pride, then, that will not confess, 
Play out and profit by, not ever observe, _ 
- That all our life is tragic innocence, 
_ But counters pain with its own violence: 
It is not pride and not despair, but love. 


n 





aan wings are blown into Sate banks of buffalo 

sting the sluggish current ; boats embedded in reeds, 
h patches of startling green round the trunks 
the date-trees — round all these the afternoon sinks 
d ec a fringed ochre-stained landscape of junk. 


Ww “ith the frescoing smoke of the docks. Heavily, broods 


f pelican and crane take off from the marshes, while 
yond them, aeroplanes come in over wheatfields in flood. 
ow ‘auch ve found oil, cracked smiles i in the desert break” 
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‘What I’m always on the look-out for — mostly in vain -is _ 

a some attempt to state in one form or other the myth of our — 
+ time. Do you see any signs of that in the theatre?’ This ques- 

: tion was put to me the other day by a publisher and editor 
who keeps his hand pretty firmly on the literary pulse; and 
it left me gaping. Not that it isn’t a reasonable enough ques- _ 
tion to ask, and not that there oughtn’t to be one playwright, — 
one play, or one part of some play that could be pointed to — 
as an answer. No, I gaped because the experience of six ; 
months’ regular theatre-going has been to make me almost — 
forget that such questions can be asked. My standard, any- — 
how, by now is immeasurably lower than anything that this — 

3 question implies. Can I remember (I found myself substitu- 

a ting these questions) can I remember one character in- © 
7m vented by a playwright in a new play in the last six months — 
: that was ‘absolutely modern’, or that was even distinctively — 
original, that wasn’t drawn more or less whole out of the © 
theatrical box? Or any situation in any play that has been © 
genuinely fresh? Or any play that has given the impression of — 



















on being the utterance of a person speaking a personal language — 
ze! instead of the every-day rubbed-at-the-edges common coin? : 

FS Questions like these, of course, by-pass whole sections of | 

B _ the theatre’s activities which a plain survey would have to — 
By: take account of. A large proportion of acting and produc- 
a . tion talent will go, in any period, into old plays ; and Michael 
ate 82 . : 4 
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Benthall’s production of Hamlet at Stratford, 


Me, and Lucie Mannheim in Rosmersholm — these I shall cer- 
tainly remember from the first half of 1948. But the theatre 
_ would, I suggest, soon go dead if it took stock of itself only 
_in terms of its revivals, or even only in terms of acting and 









rightly. Bernard Shaw, when he was trying to force his way 


accept him sooner or later; he wrote such good parts. An- 
other common standard of judgement among stage people is 
implied in their question: ‘Is it good theatre?’ And this, too, 
_ is a proper inquiry; for what is not ‘good theatre’ is not a 
good play. But the reverse of this is far from true. The 
phrase is most often employed not as a question but as an 
excuse. is 

Whatever producers and actors may say, I am certain that 
the health of the theatre depends on the current of contem- 
_. porary plays flowing through it; and the prosperity of the 
theatre at any time can be measured not by the number of 
_ people who go to see the Old Vic, nor the number of com- 
panies who take Sheridan and Shakespeare to the miners 
(admirable activity though this may be), but by the quality 

















ie convictiof that I survey the, new plays in the first half of 
1948, and leave aside both the revivals and the conventional 
~~ commercial pieces which are as necessary a part of theatrical 
‘ activity as the ready-made novels in a twopenny fiction 
library: - 

The Mask Theatre is probably the most adventurous of 
the managements in London production at the moment.This 
js a non-profit-making group, under intelligent direction and 
with a very lively open-minded producer in Mr Michael 
- McGowan. They won a great (and deserved) success with 
_ The Linden Tree and ysed the resources they had built up by 
_ it on two further plays, neither of which caught on. One 
















: Sonia Dresdel 
_and André Morell in Krug’s The Break Up, Robert Helpmann _ 
as Shylock, Miss Mary Morris in Pirandello’s As You Desire — 


producing. Naturally actors look first for a good part —- and ~ . 


in, used to tell the actor-managers that they would have to 


of the new plays being written and produced. It is in that . 





. suppose t 
“Mask Theatre chose as one of their pkey The Hidden Years : 
- not because it was a workmanlike play by a new author — 
there are quite a lot of them about — but because it had an 
unconventional theme, the schoolboy sentimental friend- a 
_ ship. But apart fromthe subject it‘was a conventional play ia 
with conventional characters and a conventional, positively — 
out-of-date, treatment of its unconventional theme. The 
other Mask Theatre production deserved much more sup- | 
port than it got. Bridget Boland’s Cockpit was certainly one 4 
of the two most interesting English plays, produced in this _ 
half year. Once again, however, the interest lay neither in 
the characters nor the text. It lay in the technique, anexten- 
sion of the ‘Living Newspaper’ which had-been successfully 
experimented with during the war. Cockpit brought alive in a 
avery vivid and exciting way the problem of the ‘displaced ye 
persons’ (that dehydrating phrase!) of Europe. A camp of e 
them were imagined to be installed under a British officer * 
and his sergeant in a theatre, and it was the very theatre from _ 
which we were watching it, with the curtain up, props lit- 
tering the stage, groups of refugees in the boxes, circle, the ~ 
~ bars and the passages. Thus we, the audience, wereidentified 
- with the refugees, were harangued and ordered about and | 
appealed to by the harassed officer vainly trying to get some — 
‘discipline and. community sense into a parcel of.bad-tem- — 
pered fractions. Then came rumours of plague breaking out. 
The fractions knit: order appeared : we pulled together. But — 
only as long as the danger lasted; as soon as it passed, unity 
‘was dissipated. It was an excitingly handled piece and it | 
should for its sheer entertainment, for its stirring and twist- 
‘ing and re-arranging of our feelings for the realities, have © 
been better supported. On the other hand the material itself _ 
was only on the level of journalism. The British officer was — 
a pale character, the sergeant a stage one, and the foreigners 
- (except for the good comic stage-manager) were hardly even © 
sketched. They argued as representatives of viewpoints, not 
as human beings. Ry 
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else has there een which co 
claim serious attention? Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s Castle 
Anna, in which she collaborated with Mr John Perry? This 
as one of the disappointments; it was ordinary, without 
ny of the Bowen magic—and not even very satisfactory on 
ts own level. The Gioconda Smile? Mr Huxley’s dramatisa=- 
tion of his own Conte ruined the story but made an enter- _ 
: taining evening of melodrama. As a play it was in two (if 
not more) distinct parts which never came together or rein- fi 
forced one another. The patch of Perennial Philosophy © 
vhich he sewed on simply showed up as a patch all the way 
through. There seemed hardly to have been an attempt at 
invisible mending. What about The Indifferent Shepherd by — 
Mr Peter Ustinov? Certainly there was some clear neat 
writing in this play, a use of language that was pointed, alive 
and witty, with occasional, bursts of gross over-writing. And 
the hesitant parson, with his over-tender and inefficient con- 
_ science (so admirably portrayed by Mr Francis Lister) was a 
' sketch towards a fresh conception for the stage. The play 
q _was alive whenever his conflict with the harder-headed, prac- 
4 tical Chaplain was in view. But it misfired in its machinery, 
_its story, its myth. The slavey driven to attempting suicide 





































__ because of an illegitimate child and the final reconciliation 











_ between Vicar and wife, with the Vicar’s sin embodied in a 
bouncing illegitimate niece — all this is false and stagey in 
_ the worst sense. But the vitality that was there in this play 
leads one still to wonder and hope about Mr Ustinov. 
When he has finally finished spinning like a top, so that he 
seems to be facing in all directions at once, and is as likely 
to dart out in one direction as another — where will he come 


* 


Another group, a willing survival in our changed climate, 
is the socialist realist group, whose major representatives 
have been The Gorbals Story and No Trees in the Street. It is 
too late in the day now to pick up with them the argument 








_ All one can record is that Mr. Robert McLeish, the author — 
of The Gorbals Story, is a promising writer, strongly influ- 
enced by O’Casey yet with a good vein of comedy: and that — 
Mr. Ted Willis has done interesting work at The Unity. For — 
the moment they must be regarded simply as casualties — — 
promising casualties — so long as they remain infected with 
this particular brand of political rigor. 

The single play that gave us the unique personal voice was 

‘The Lady’s Not for Burning by Mr Christopher Fry which 
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the Arts Theatre Club put on for a month. Mr Fryisatrue 

_ poet. His images dazzle and flash in every line and by them- 
selves they make an evening for those who can enjoy the 
intoxication of words. But he has not yet, it seems to me, — 
found a myth with which to express himself. As a play The _ 
Lady’s Not For Burning breaks down because it lacks a real | 
thread of development. The two lovers, the man who wants _ 
to die and the lady who doesn’t, both discovera new meaning ~ 
in life in each other, but this doesn’t seem to amount inthe _ 
end to anything very much more than the ordinary boy-gets- _ 
girl. Poets commonly find their subjects where prose writers 
tend to invent theirs. Mr Fry must search for his equivalent 
of Plutarch. 

So we come to the Americans who have sent us at least 
three plays which qualify for attention. Al] My Sons and The — 
Glass Menagerie, the two which have gained high critical 
praise in America, remind me of sleepy pears: the kind you 
may see in a barrow, looking very sleek as to the skin and 

plumped out as to their flesh - only, when you bite them you 
Be find the inside is grey and ‘off’. The smart appearance 
a comes from a technical skill quite markedly in advance of — 
ours. All My Sons is a straight, post-Ibsen, well-made play. _ 
We are introduced to a situation which looks happy enough 
on the surface ; but a wave is turning over and this turn-over 

is held up and prolonged while the past gradually reveals - 
itself — so that when the wave finally breaks it crashes with 

all the force of an unravelling past over the heads of the 
present. There is a certain mechanicalness now about this 
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me od of telling a stage oar perhaps it would be tae 


used as a contributory element rather:than the whole 


_ machinery. Certainly-Al] My Sons is extremely taut; the | 
situations that unravel themselves one after the other make 


very “good theatre’. But the pear, I submit, was sleepy. 


_ The characters were particularly ill-drawn; the father loved — 
- his son and for that reason allowed his factory to send out 
3 airplane engines which he knew to be faulty and, then, 
when this was discovered, allowed his managing director, — 


the father of his eldest son’s girl-friend, to take the rap for 


him. Such things doubtless have happened and will happen 
again. But the man who does them must have a flaw in his | 
moral sense, a flaw which surely must have made itself 


known to the people around him before these two spec- 


- tacular incidents. They couldn’t, could they, be quite so 


taken by surprise? Linked with this is the fact that the 
motivation of this particularly mean crime is appallingly 


_ weak. It is put, in the play, simply on his love for his son 


and his determination to guarantee him a future. This en- 


sures a number of those ‘dramatic’ parent-and-child scenes 


__ which the Americans seem to love. Personally, I found these © 
_ for the most part phoney; they had, of course, to be over- 
mM 


done in proportion to the insufficiency of the motivation. 
Nor were the other characters any better drawn; the son was 
talked of by his friends as ‘an idealist’ but he wasn’t pre- 


sented as one, unless over-fond smiling at Pop’s apparent. 


_ good-nature is a form of idealism. As for Momma, moaning 
round like a cat, convinced that her elder son was still alive 


— well, her misery could have been dispelled instantly by the 
girl-friend who had incontrovertible evidence to the contrary 
— evidence which she held up to the very end for no other 


L consideration except that of an effective last act curtain. 





Sentimentality is when an author tries to make us feel more 


_ than his situation justifies. 


The Glass Menagerie technically has polish too. The tech? 
nique is in the new American, non-realistic idiom, derived 


from expressionist techniques. But this is a mere popularisa- — 


























the haddle-beows: The narrator ‘ramets? his past and 
by the use of spots and black-outs, a series of incidents from 
that past, not necessarily very closely knit, is presented, 
linked by his narration. ‘I am a poet with a poet’s weakness _ 
_ symbols,” the narrator announces to us. To me, a most pes 
suspect Hine: symbols are a poet’s equipment not his weak- 
- ness andin this false humility I scent an attempt toingratiate 
himself. Of the story there is nothing to say. There isn’t one: | 
- only an extended incident. For we are meant to react to 
The Glass Menagerie not as we would to a stringent play 
but as we do to poetry. This the whole ritualistic approach 
makes clear. But what exacly are we meant to feel? A sort 
of nostalgia or regret, a pain, a vague quality of the touch- 
- ing? There was for me nothing precise in the play’s statement 
and good poetry is precise. It organises one’s feelings along 
certain clearly defined, specified lines. It is bad poetry that 
evokes vague shapes and outlines of feeling, a mere rangeof 
emotion within which one can take one’s choice. The sym- 
-bols sound to me altogether too blurred: and the prose of — 
the narrator top-heavy with dying falls. Again, was a sort of 
amber-lit nostalgia or regret, however vague, the appro- 

_ priate emotion to engage in us about the situation which the 
- poet produced? A devouring mother who has done her best — 
to ruin three lives. The two men’s lives are not ruined only 
because they have been able to get away; but they have had 

to leave behind them the crippled girl who can’t. This situa-_ 
tion is one which I feel called for a far more complicated 
treatment than anything Mr Williams produced, if senti-— 
mentality was to be avoided. It is only fair to add, however, 
‘that many people did find poetry in this play that I e 
missed, 
It might, I suppose, be argued that the young girl fies 
Clifford Odets’ Rocket to the Moon is also sentimental. But 
in her own way she gives as many back-handers to sentiment 
_ as does her prototype Hilda Wangel in The Master Builder — 
(from whom she is obviously derived). This play I bracket _ 
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Or Hie: a failed rather ianeeetbry here jareely because it zi 
yasn’t possible to cast it properly; and the production was 
rankly mis-handled. But it seemed to me — and I saw it 2: 


ree times — to be a play of real quality. It is composed ina 
arply individual language, the rhythm of which could only 
properly reproduced by the Jewish Bronx actors for 


hom it was originally written. It re-creates, with a horrify- 
ng vividness and a humane compassion, the dingy, soiled 


thing that urban living’ is for so many of its middle-aged 
victims — for whom the sad sexual mirage may be the only 


available alternative to the inescapably dreary. In contrast _ 


to them, the girl who represents the sexual mirage picks a _ 


path between them, still optimistic only because she is still 


young and feels so alive. Mr Clifford Odets’ method is just — 


__ the opposite of Mr Tennessee Williams’. Where Mr Williams 
encases a mild realistic incident in a Teverent frame of sym- 
bols, Clifford Odets uses plain realistic frame-work for sym- _ 
- bolic purposes. On the other hand, of course, Mr Odets isa 

_ highly experienced playwright, while The Glass Menagerie is 
Mr Williams’ first full-length play. We shall doubtless know 
better what he is worth when we have seen his Street-car 


The nearest we have got towards a statement of the myth 


of our time has been Sartre’s Crime Passionel, which was ~ 


_ put on by another enterprising group, The Company of 
_ Four (who first produced as well Castle Anna and All My 
Sons, and who, incidentally, are the first management to 
reak away from the current tradition of dullness in theat- 
ical poster advertising). But Crime Passionel is a statement 


- and a very exciting one — of the European rather than the 


English myth. For that we are still waiting, and if past 
: experience is any guide the theatre will have to wait until 
it has appeared first in literature. Unless, that is, the current 
paper shortage continues and writers, tired of having to 
"queue even in publishers’ offices, turn towards the play as a 
possible medium. This would be an excellent thing, I think, 


Heth 





The traffic between the two should be ee fine mA 7 


very frequent. Indeed, this might be one way of hastenin, 
- the renewal which we are all waiting for. It would be absur 
to:pretend to be able to guess what form any such reviva 


would take. I only hazard a prophecy that we shall leave ~ 


_ all forms of realism behind. As a movement in the last cen- _ 
tury realism certainly revivified our tradition; but its drive — 
is now almost exhausted and it produces only exhausted _ 
half-bodied works; in the theatre realism has an added — 
drawback; it draws on only such a small proportion of the © 


ie theatre’ s resources, 
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ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
THE GEORGIAN POETS 








_ Every few years the universe sloughs off a,skin. Familiar ob- 
_ jects become strange, old purposes irrelevant, extraordinary 
_ beauties timeworn overnight; and all because somebody | 
_ paints a picture or somebody else writes a poem. So, al- — 
though only fifteen years divide Day Lewis’s A Hope for ‘ 
‘ Poetry from Harold Monro’s Some Contemporary Poets, a 
. _ difficult effort of adjustment has to be made before a younger 
generation can even understand what Monro is trying to tell 
_ it; for in the years between 1920 and 1935 an old skin was 
cast, and with it went the whole conception of life implicit in 
: Georgian poetry. 
a But what exactly is Georgian poetry? Its component parts 
‘are scattered about the five-volume anthology edited by Sir 
_ Edward’ Marsh between 1911 and 1922: an anthology which, 
to a great number of people who read it when they were 
young, stood out from others by marking a stage of advance 
- in their own sensibility. There must be many, like myself, 
now about the turn of middle age, who chose these little 
books as a school prize — a welcome change from Napier’s 
Peninsular War and Creasy’s Decisive Battles — or accepted 
_ them as a Christmas present from a ‘clever’ cousin; many 
' whose perspective of modern poetry still wears a faint dye 
‘ from the colours, then so brilliant, of Sir Edward Marsh’s 
a careful choice. The names in the index behaved like dragon’s 
a teeth; they sprang up, similar but vigorous, in a field which 
-. had been deserted since the death of Tennyson. It was only 
a later that We wondered why they, and no one else, had been 
_ elected; and then, on re-reading the prefaces, Sir Edward 
_was not very helpful. In the first volume, he does not go be- a 
yond ‘the belief that English poetry is now once again put- a 
; 


















ting on a new strength and beauty’; he hopes to make his 
readers perceive ‘that we are at the beginning of another 
91 ’ See 






























2 Goons period” which may ke cide in du 
_ the several great poetic ages of the past’. Yeta dedication 
Bridges gives the flyleaf a consoling alr. There will be noth 
ing explosive in the new age, it insinuates; the revolution- 
aries may be Decembrists, they will not be Reds. 

Finally, it is Monro who offers the material for a defini 
tion. He tells how the anthology was originally suggested by — 
Rupert Brooke, some time before the opening of the Poetry 
_ Bookshop in Devonshire Street and he goes on to observe - 
_ ‘that by the fourth volume (by 1919, that is) ‘a tendency to- 
wards a Georgian manner is noticeable. Some of the writers . 
are imitating each other in choice of subject, or treatment, or — 
style. This volume, unlike the first, could not be taken fora _ 
haphazard selection from the poetry of the period. Itis too _ 
like the compilation of a Group.’ ee 

The Group was’formed by a process of poetic silage. — 
Green crops of imagery, autobiographical detail, and good ~ 
humour were made to ferment under applications of bitter- _ 
ness imposed by the sudden collapse of a safe and friendly 
Europe. The basic temper of the Georgians is that of Rupert 
- Brooke’s Dining-Room Tea: ae 

I sang at heart, and talked, and ate 

— a temper which was determinedly prepared to refer its 
darkest moments, even, to the Comic Muse; but upon that | 
temper the war imposed an inconvenience so total that it _ 
gained a fresh dimension. For it was the inconvenience, not 
the tragedy, of war which at first inspired the mocking anger - 
of Robert Graves, Siegfried Sassoon and, in his own way, 
D. H. Lawrence. And out of the five volumes of poetry 
which appear, superficially, as anonymous as strips of matter 
cut from a central block, it is the angry eas who first clam- 
our for personal attention. 
Let us say, then, that Georgian poetry came into existence 

only gradually, and burst surprisingly into flame under the 
burning glass of a world at war. Or we could call it the little 
quivering stump of sensibility left by the first great amputa- 
tion in our time of leisure and prosperous calm. That, no 
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ad shoot them very ila it cut at the roots of these 






ed with lightning attacks from a world which had hitherto 
seemed ever kindlier and more secure, the poets of 1919 were _ 






counters they fell down and hurt themselves with a regularity 
hich can only too easily excite an uncharitable laugh. 
When it comes to segregating the Georgian poets from 
their contemporaries, Sir Edward Marsh is more explicit. 
From his second volume he excluded Chesterton and Sturge . 
ore, among others, “because they belong in fact to an 
arlier poetic generation’. At the time, no doubt, the same 
objection was applied to Yeats [of whom Monro wrote that 
y 1910 he ‘had already published most of his best work’]. 
zra Pound and the Imagists (apart from Lawrence), the - 
wells, Herbert Read, the Eliot of Prufrock and Aldous 
uxley are disqualified among the young; Binyon and Belloc 
ong their elders. On grounds of age, supposedly, Hardy 
is also omitted, although his Moments of Vision, which ap- 

peared in 1917 — the central year of the Georgian Poetry ser- 
‘ies —.tackles and defeats most of Sir Edward Marsh’s candi- . 
ates on their own ground. So that we are left with a group 
hich excludes equally the direct inheritance of tradition and 
he experimental minorities most aware of a need to renew 
the substance of English poetry. What is left may not seem 
© amount to much; it contains, however, in addition to 
_ work by poets such as Walter de la Mare and Edmund Blun- 
den, who transcend the limits of group-writing (and there- 
fore fit’ only incidentally into our scheme of Georgian 
poetry), some poetry of a kind which is at present particu- 
larly in need of rescue from oblivion: what may be called 
low-tension poetry. fs 





















self-esteem ; it could be met with no inherited weapons of ac- 
cepted efficacity, but only with the postures of defence. Fac- 


ovices in a Ju-Jitsu school; knowing neither falls nor 
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This is a kind of \ verse ehich fulfils a aie English’ 
need. It may be compared to the English water-colour tradi- 
tion which, in the manner of Anthony Devis, turns every 
landscape into a neat oblong, the colour of wood-smoke, 

upon which the trees and banks spill an orderly emotion of 


an easily-recognizable kind. Possibly some peasants look — 
awestruck at a small waterfall or a handful of gentlewomen 
point out to one another the chapel on a rounded hillock. 


The object of such verse is to make a single and lucid state- 
ment, or to proceed syllogistically to a single conclusion, and 


it may be considered as the precise opposite of that poetry | 


which aims at a magical diffusion of power through juxta- 


" positions of symbolism and imagery. 


To perceive what Georgian poetry-is not, one need. only 


look at the poems of Valéry being written at approximately 


the same time: poems which, if reduced to a syllogism, as, 
for example, M Julien Benda willingly reduces them, become 
comic. . 
Jai vu bondir dans l’air amer 
Les figures les plus profondes. 
That is Valéry’s profession. But M Benda doubts it very 


much. ‘Si vous voulez dire qu'il pleut et étes vraiment un > 
écrivain, ne le dites pas avec clarté. Mieux: ne veuillez pas — 


dire de ces choses simples qui commandent la clarté’. This 
ironical gloss put upon an aphorism of Valéry might have 
seemed an excellent joke to W. H. Davies or Wilfred Gibson, 
to J.C. Squire or Flecker. A proper marriage between Ja 
clarté and les choses simples represented to the Georgians 
the indisputable object of poetry, an object to which techni- 
cal skills were applied in the hope of making it palatable; 
whereas to writers of the opposite school poetry was (and is) 
a matter, like ectoplasm, which must be procured at a high 
spiritual tension and under conditions only obtainable after 
rigorous training. 

In questions of this kind exclusive opinions are seldom 
either right or wrong. And even if it be objected that the 


Georgians have very few choses simples to display which arenot 
















rt expressed by Bridges or Hardy, they are all the same 
vorth an affectionate glance in search of pleasures forgotten. 
‘Of these the most surprising lie in the work of John Free- 
an, an uneven poet rightly praised by Harold Monro for 
“his serenity and gravity, but then omitted (except for a single 
poem) from Monro’s excellent collection, Twentieth Century % 
Poetry, and subsequently quite overlooked since his deathin  \ 
“1929. Bh 
_ . Kreeman is an odd figure. He lived by day thelifeofasuc- 
_ cessful business man and returned in the evening to write 
poetry in a singularly un-beautiful suburb. Memory recalls a 
shy, angular figure, spectacled, slow-speaking, remote from 
fashion or pretension of any kind; and the fate of the self- 
effacing has been his. Yet even a short acquaintance with the 
volume of Collected Poems published in 1928, or with the 
posthumous volume edited by Sir John Squire, makes the 
neglect into which he has fallen seem inexplicable. It might 
_ have been expected that The Pigeons alone — one of the most 
~ accomplished and moving poems written in his time — would 
have survived through the agency of the Apollo Society or 
the Third Programme, or that memory would have been re- 
vived by such poems, successful enough a generation ago, as 
The New House, or the best of his sonnets: 

I am that creature and creator who 

Loosens and reins the waters of the sea, 
__ Forming the rocky marge anon anew. 

I stir the cold breasts of antiquity, 

_ And in the soft stone of the pyramid 

Move wormlike, and I flutter all those sands 

Whereunder lost and soundless time is hid. 

I shape the hills and valleys with these hands, 

And darken forests on their naked sides, 

And call the rivers from the vexing springs, 

And lead the blind winds into deserts strange. 
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t Is mine, the fear that cries, the hope that sings. va 
i I am that creature and creator, Change, i 
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gion to wit. His muse is solemn, anxious, tuneable, and ma 


particular his excellent life of Herman Melville, be forgotte 





ane ee in 1 the eyes of later critics, ue has no q 







sive — qualities not much appreciated'in conjunction. But out 
of his own faults, which are the faults of all low-tension 
poetry — a tendency to catalogues, reliance on poetic form 
le, a rather uneasy combination of cosiness and melancho 
— he knew how to pick the necessary moments which justify — 
a slow and friendly reading. Nor should his prose, and in — 










If we take the other poets of the fourth volume of Georgi- 
an Poetry as representative, their first impact is a painfully 
gentle one. The twin ghosts which hover over this landscap 
are those of Keats and Miss Muffet. One looks into page 
after page with an astonishment like that engendered by. 

Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art of the same perio 
“there is very little difference between the inspiration which 
prompted)Lascelles Abercrombie or John Drinkwater to verse — 
and that which turned to embroidered and appliqué panels, _ 
stained glass depicting a bob-haired chorister walking t 
wards his rickety, but celestial, city, or ‘Dryad’ furniture: in. 
painted wicker. mas 
‘The scene is: a bedchamber in a one-storied house. The 
walls consist of a few courses of huge irregular boulders 
roughly squared and fitted together; a thatched roof ‘ 
rises steeply from the back wall. In the centre of the 
back wall is a doorway opening on a garden and cover- — 
ed by two leather curtains; the chamber is partially 
age with similar hangings stitched with bright wools — 





























these panting rubrics from Gordon Bottomley’s verse pla 
King Lear’s Wife (Georgian Poetry, Volume Two) set the 
note. It is a note of earnest communication, sometimes arch, 
sometimes correctly splendid, but hardly urgent. And yet © 
under the Georgian crust is a constant lyric movement, so 
relaxed that it offends most of the concepts of poetry which { 
have since become commonplace, but, unlike much of the — 
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-clusive point, nevertheless. 





THE GEORGIAN POETS _ 97 
secondary verse of the Thirties, nosing firmly towards a con- 


From 1930 until very lately, the poet and the intellectual 
—to the public eye — offered an overlapping, a stereoscopic, 
view. The two ideas of poetry and intellect were interfused, 
so that poet and seer became almost synonymous terms and 
_ the function of poetry turned decisively to present and to 


_ interpret a personal vision. By a natural paradox, anti-intel- 


lectual, or Surrealist, poets intellectualized their art more 


' energetically than anybody; in short, the making of poetry, 


_ by implication, has for some time been almost tantamount 
to the construction of an egocentric universe, unless the pub- 
lication of Day Lewis’s Word Over All was indeed, as seems 
possible, the portent of a recall to order. 

The Georgians held the opposite position. Like the poets 
_ of Dodsley’s (or any other eighteenth-century) Collection, 
_ they adopted a common attitude which aimed at percipience, 
' not at intellectuality. They tried to make universally valid 
statements, not to ‘cast runes; and since universal validity 
was their aim they had no particular fear of the obvious, so 
long as it could be salted by fresh metaphor or given the 
gravity, at least, of musical speech. Thus the mind, having no 
effort of focus imposed upon it, tends to slip away from their 
statements; it has been taught to expect something more 
strenuous of modern poetry, to have at hand all the text- 
books of the moment, and to keep concentration alert by a 
regular series of syntactical battles. 

Those poets, however, whose observation is really fine, 
whose language belongs to them alone, and who avoid that 


_ peculiar chirrup which is the weakness of the conventional 


Georgian (comparable to the Arthur Marshall note of ex- 
_ hortation which shrills down the 1930s) are certainly neglect- 
ed. They have been left in the trough of the great nineteenth- 
century wave — since it is to the nineteenth century that most 
of them belong — and left, what is more, with the exception of 
Brooke and Flecker,. unexamined. Except inside the quiet 
world of an occasional reader in sixth-form or provincial 
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such as Ralph Hodgson, Squire or W. H. Davies. ser ~) 
fact that the surface of their verse shows no sign of strait 
makes it suspect; their regular stanzas get swallowed dowr 
like cachets carrying their content smoothly with them an 
never touching the palate. Were the Georgians then simp! 
‘ writing because they liked writing? Or must the absence o 
footnotes quoting apposite statistics from Dr. Otto Neurath. 
scraps of case-book and comment, twigs from The Golde 
Bough, suggest a frivolous attitude to art? For whatever rea- 
son, they are half-forgotten. Half-forgotten also, perhaps, — 
because so many of them seem to have been driven out of — 
business shortly after the last of Sir Edward Marsh’s vol- — 
umes appeared. Robert Nichols, Robert Graves, Richard — 4 
Hughes, Peter Quennell, Edward Shanks, Squire, hoe 
Francis Brett Young, Martin Armstrong: a haphazard list, 
but rivetted together by a reluctance of the poetic faculty, or 

at any rate by the decision to publish poetry chiefly as a sider | 
line to successes in other kinds of work. 

Why? one asks. Why should a whole school of poets a- 4 
bandon their art together? Were they defeated by economics, — 
silenced by powerful rivals, snubbed by the public, discour- | 

: 














aged by a post-war England? Was it of choice or necessity 

that they turned themselves into novelists, journalists, edi- — 
tors, publishers? Is there, in every drawer, a volume of Last _ 
Poems tucked away waiting? Such questions cannot be an- q 
swered. Undoubtedly the Georgians paid a heavy and im- — 
mediate penalty for their general dislike of political and 
social stresses, their reluctance to abandon a world in which — 
the birth of their Group coincided with the .wonderful, — 
crystalline, unendangered summer of 1911. But after a fresh a 
lapse of time it is easy to set them again in: perspective: to 
see how much pleasure is in them, and how much promise ~ 
of the future we know; above all in quick exchanges between _ 
lyric impulse and deliberate greyness, as in Squire’s Medita- — 
tion in Lamplight: . 











suo Come in! Oh, no, 3 am perfectly well, 
Only a little tired. . 








3 eee in pesos of place such as the same poet’s 







The old yellow stucco 
Of the time of the Regent : 
Is flaking and peeling: . ; 
' The rows of square windows 

In the straight yellow building 

Are empty and still; 

And the dusty dark evergreens 
Guarding the wicket 


















Are draped with wet cobwebs, : mS 
And aboye this poor wilderness ee 
Toneless and sombre je 

Is the flat of the hill; eee 


or the early poem of Blunden’s which begins 
z. By Quincey’s moat the squandering village ends. 


_ It is not by chance that Sir Edward Marsh is also a col- 
lector of pictures; for the best of Georgian poetry is all a 
ctorial. When the poets come forward in person-inlove, 
mourning, breathing aspiration or despair—they generally ° — 
‘ike a theatrical attitude out of key with their setting. It is 


a romantic vocabulary. Frank Prewett issues a typical order: | 


Come girl, and embrace 
And ask no more I wed thee; 


and our reaction is sharp. We know at once that nobody, in 
life or poetry, ever spoke like that. And even when the great _ 
- emotion of the time — the war — is on the table, it is not the 
~ heroic or the angry poets who leave a scar on the memory, 


rs 





Reed summed up one alec of the disintegration of mo 
_ poetry in the statement that * our critical standards | 


eS example before them, we may confidently expect that i in 119 
‘ young writers will be reading only each other’. It would oO 


nk toa ‘tradition which so siden has done its ware an 
died. All the same, the Georgians represent the last so 
body of English poetry written for pleasure, and without did- 
_ actic purpose. They tried to offer not greatness but ache 
: And sometimes they succeeded. 
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te ah her hana ‘of arabian to begin hopping cattle 
oats or any outbound tramp steamer that will take them 
ay from this land of ignorance, unculture, and esthetic 
tarvation. Once again they should be flocking to Europe, 
taking out claims in Paris and the south of France, piling _ 
aucers on the tops of café tables, going to the bull fights in 
ain; or, if Europe is still too badly wrecked to offer them _ 
. haven, flocking to the Big Sur, to Taos, or to Province- 
own, there to detach themselves with almost equal com- 
leteness from American life and to write good books about 
k America. 
_ The critics, reviewers, Ne: and other weathermen of 
letters are keeping an expectant eye on the heavens and 
vaiting just this sort of change in the literary climate. They 
know that only the appearance of better books can break the 
present drought, and they believe, logically enough, that 
only through a repetition of history, some new pilgrimage to 
ome artistic Holy Land, can-these better books be written. 
_ They know the circumstances which contributed to the vio- 
ent literary upheaval and fecundity of the twenties; and as 
they look about them they are able to find enough similarity 
between those circumstances and present ones to make the 
_end they desire seem inevitable. 
‘The country has again come through a major world war 
and is again experiencing the profoundly disturbing after- 
effects of war. The times are again right forare-examination 
q of values, and if need be, for a revolt from old values. Once 
See 101 
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> a appear on the market it may eae pigportidis far exceed g 


_ the books that the young men might write will have less _ 









_ the prosperity of the twenties. The young men should have, | 
on an average, more money to-day — enough, with saving, to | be 
finance a trip. Since the war it has been easier to break into 4 
print than it has been. for the past decade. In consequence, — 











chance of lying neglected in the bottoms of steamer trunks. 
Most significantly of all, perhaps, hundreds of thousands ot 
men along with their families have been uprooted from 
home grounds and scattered all over the country and the 
world. The opportunities for absorbing foreign cultures, for — 
finding stimulation in foreign intellectual movements have 
never been greater. The young men have once again the rare © : 
and invaluable advantage ofa foreign perspective, of a pei 

of reference from which to examine the civilisation of —— 
own country. 

If we read the critical histories and eyewitness accounts of 
the twenties; we find much the same factors listed as the © 
‘major causes of the ‘lostness’ ofits literary generation, and of : 
their admirable creative productivity. Those earlier young 4 
men were also dissociated from place, uprooted from native 
grounds, brought into contact with foreign (specifically 
European) ideas, forced to exchange peace-time values for _ 
the more profligate values of war, and creatively and emo- _ 
tionally awakened by danger and the nearness of death. 

Would it not be correct to assume then that, givensucha 
similarity of experience, the young writers of to-day will — 
produce a literature comparable to theirs? I,as one member _ 
of the new generation, believe not; and the factor which 
seems to me to outweigh all the similarities is inherentina 
basic difference of attitude and response. | 


4 
x 


2 


Most of the writers who began moving into Montparnasse — ) 
in the early twenties had been through the war. In one 












pacity or pee weather with the Autches ‘asbbudaneete 
rvices serving with the French, with the Red Cross Am- 
~bulance Sections on the Italian front, or in the various 
branches of the combat army after America efftered the war, 
BS they had nearly all undergone the same experiences, had 
_ similar emotional responses, arrived at about the same con- 
lusions. Their military careers, like their lives, followed a 
_ surprisingly identical pattern. Like most young men of their 
generation, they were deeply and sentimentally affected by 
the patriotic slogans -and catchwords that are so much the 
~ yogue of wartime, and they left college and jobs to find, in 
3 what seemed a glorious adventure, relief from boredom and 
a cause worthy of belief. Behind them, as their transports 
_ moved out of the harbours of New York and Boston, they 
_ left conventional boyhoods in small towns and cities, con- 
ventional training in high schools and preparatory schools 
- where they were equipped with the same attitudes, ignor- 
ances, and prejudices, and conventional furbishings in col- 
leges and universities where they were allowed the same 
_ privileges, endowed with the same snobberies, exposed to 
_’ the same English verse. Ahead of them lay Europe with its 
_ promises of love, excitement, freedom; the Europe they 
_ knew for its women, its paintings, its books, its Paris; the 
Br Europe they knew only from steamship folders, novels, and 
picture postcards. 

_. What the war should have taught these young men it 
somehow failed to teach them. Although it took away their 
illusions, it did not destroy their capacity to enjoy disillusion. 
They fought in it and some of their friends died in it; yet 





















y they were still somehow capable of being thrilled by danger 


and the prospect of giving blood for their country, stricken 
to a fierce exaltation by the simple poignancy of death 
-among the poppies, melted by the spectacle of love amid the 
ruins of a French chateau. 

___ A fair explanation for their enjoyment of disillusion may 
perhaps be found in the nature of the war service of many of 
these men. Working as they did with units attached to 
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foreign atmies, they were able to retain their status of Ameri- 
can gentlemen volunteers and with it most of their civilian 
privileges. As strangers among strangers, they were treated 
with respect. They were outside the petty restrictions im- 
posed upon the officers and men of a regular military or- 
ganisation, and owing to the nature of their work and a re-) 
laxed, almost non-existent, discipline, they were able to mix 
in comparative freedom with the civilian population. 

Out of such war experience grew what Malcolm Cowley, 
one of the most honest observers of the time, has called ‘the 
spectatorial attitude’. In his book, Exile’s Return, he tells 
how, while watching a column of men belonging to many 
Allied nationalities moving through a French village, he and 
other members of his ambulance unit felt that they ‘could 
never be part of all this. The long parade of races was a spec- 
tacle which it was our privilege to survey, a special circus 
like the exhibition of Moroccan horsemen given for our 
benefit on the Fourth of July’. To such observers the war 
was something apart, a spectacle it was their ‘privilege to 
survey’. In the words of a Dos Passos character, it wasn’t a 
war, it was ‘a goddam Cook’s tour’’. It was an exhibition in 
violence and destruction, a gigantic bull-fight one was privi- 
leged to view from the stands. And when it became a bit too 
rough or too bloody or just too dull, there were always new 
and exciting places to go, new and exciting drinks to sample, 
new and exciting girls to fall in love with. 

This ‘spectatorial attitude’ was contagious; and while it 
proved to be excellent equipment for young writers, it served 
to sever more completely the ties that held them to the war 
and to their country. It served to carry toward completion 
the long process of deracination which had begun in their 
childhoods, in the standardisation of their customs and be- 
liefs, and continued through their college years when each 
took on the stamp of pseudo-culture which made him indis- 
tinguishable from all thé rest. Now in the middle of a war of 
which they were guests by courtesy of the management, in- 
fected with irresponsibility, danger, held to a pitch of excite- 
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ment that made their old lives seem impossibly dull and tire- 
_ some, they were indeed ‘lost’, lost from home, sanity, and 
_ themselves. 
is * 
From this sense of isolation, of thrilled but detached ob- 
_ servance, it was easy for the young men to take the next 
logical step—active, conscious revolt and self-exile from a 
country which was neither gay enough nor cultured enough 
_ to deserve their presence. Conveniently, a formal philoso- 
_ phical structure for such sentiments had been shaping itself 
_ both before and during the war years in the writings of cer- 
' tain prominent social-literary critics of American life, among 
them H. L. Mencken and Van Wyck Brooks. For a number 
_ of years, these men had been expressing the gravest concern 
for the plight of the sensitive artist in a machine-made, stan- 
_. dardised society. It seemed to them that life in America was 
tawdry, cheap, colourless, and given over to the exclusive 
_ worship of wealth and machinery; that for a young writer to 
_ do his best work in such a society was impossible. In 1921, 
_ Harold Stearns’ symposium, Civilization in the United States, 
gave these attitudes detailed and scholarly expansion. The 
thirty intellectuals whom Stearns had gathered together 
examined in essay form as many phases of American life 
and came up with the same conclusions: life in America for 
the individual with creative talent is not worth living. If the 
young artist is to escape with his talent unimpaired, he must 
_ leave the country. He must, as Stearns urged in his essay, go 
to Europe where the creative life is still possible. To show 
that he meant it, Stearns left for France soon after his book 
was delivered to the publisher, and whether because of his 
example or not, the young men followed. 

Most of us know the stories of what happened then. The 
process of exile was complete. The young men came to Paris. 
With their wives and children, cats and typewriters, they 
settled in flats and studios along the Left Bank and in the 
Latin Quarter. They took jobs as foreign correspondents for 
American newspapers, sent back social gossip and racing 


























~~ Jieve the stories, they were drunk much of the time, travelled — B 


wae times, when they were not drinking at the cafés, partyin 


news; wrote book reviews, magazine articles, and stories. 
bet on horses, gambled, borrowed, and begged; did any: 
thing to keep alive and to prolong the show. If we can be- 







considerably, and had very many love affairs. They also’ 
managed to get an impressive amount of godd writing done. 
The early work of Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Hemingway, 
Cummings, and others bear witness to the fact. Between — 








‘writing, or making love, they talked a lot and did a cert 
amount of thinking. At about this time, some of them dis- | 
covered Gertrude Stein, and she, in turn; discovered: among 
them talents worthy of her guidance. It was she, perhaps 
more than any other, who taught them how to make the 
most of their ‘lostness’, how to develop, along with Sher- 
wood Anderson, an idiom that would be true of their ti 
and truly their own. ‘2 

Then, as the new writing began to appear, new little maga 
zines began springing up to accommodate it. Their titles, 
Broom, Transition, This Quarter, Secession, were indicative of | 
their editorial policies. Everywhere the accent was on the 
new and different, the departure from old forms and tech- 
niques, the rebellion. The machinery of art was grinding — 
away at full speed, turning out new morals and literary man-— 
nerisms as conventionalised, ironically enough, as those — 
which they were intended to supplant. Then something, in E 
the mechanism snapped, and the machine began running — 
down. Back home in Wall Street; among the debris of ticker 
tape and ruined fortunes, lay the remnants of a broken 
promise, the promise everybody had made to everybody 7 
— that the nek would go on for ever. ® 4 

2 

With the end of the roaring business boom of the twentions 
came the end of the roaring exile of its artists. The small — 
private incomes from securities, the monthly cheques from : 


ie 


the folks, the publishers’ advances toward the writing of the — 
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- next book, were abruptly sliced in half; then, gradually, they a 








tion it was to be slightly amused were faced with the choice. 
f stopping the show or starving. Actually, there was no 
choice; it had already been made for them. They began 
quietly packing their bags and aeites toward Marseilles 
and Cherbourg. 

A few chose to remain, ‘the ones whose investments in 
Paradise had grown too large to abandon. Harold Stearns 
grimly stuck it out and was making the rounds of the cafés 
_in search of his missing friends years after the friends had 
pee home. He took to rae borrowed clothes and mak- 












ety, ae I Know, is the eo of the end of an 
era and of one man’s realisation, too late, of his own folly. 
When compared with his bitter indictment of America in 
__ Civilization in the United States it becomes sad, embarrassing _ 
: reading. One wishes that a better, more dignified end might 
i have come to a man who felt so deeply and who wrote so 


“little less than it promised, and made so much difference in 
’ our lives. 
Yet it would be a mistake to assume that the expatriate 
- era died solely because of the collapse of the economic 
_ system upon which it was based. It died as well because its 
ideals were fully and elaborately exploited and found want- 
_ ing. The Lost Generation learned the hard way that the ex- 
‘tremes of art and life lead only to spiritual bankruptcy and 
4% physical suicide. The exile which had begun as an escape 
- from the sterility of the American Waste Land and as a self- 
Styled grace period for young American talent ended in an- 
other and greater sterility and in a blind alley for that talent. 
The ways of adventure, dream, and calculated futility that 
promised escape from middle-class mediocrity led instead to 
- fanaticism, creative impotence, and anarchy. The extreme of 
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art led to the negation of art, and the extreme of life led to 
death. | 

The attitudes toward American life which had helped to 
form the Lost Generation could not long remain tenable 
after its members were forced to abandon their exile and, for 
better or worse, to find themselves. The country to which 
they returned. might be colourless, materialistic, and stupid, 
but they had to make the best of it. There was nowhere else 
to go. 


3 


I have said that the main difference between the Lost | 
Generation and the present generation is a difference of atti- 
tude and response, that while the physical circumstances of 
their experience are similar, the effects upon them of that 
experience differ radically. Perhaps there is still another dif- 
ference. Perhaps the very fact that their predecessors re- 
acted as they did made it impossible for this generation to. 
react similarly. 

Ours is a, more knowledgeable time, certainly, and in 
many ways a more cynical one. Young men to-day are ter- 
ribly aware, and in comparison with those who set out, with 
the eagerness of innocent boys, to save the world for de- 
mocracy they seem terribly old. The illusions they might 
have had about war were blessedly lost for them twenty years 
before. They had no need for glorious adventure or relief 
from boredom. Their lives, as far back as they could remem- 
ber, had been spent in a world continually at war with itself, 
in an economic order that fluctuated from dizzy-prosperity 
to the most abject depression. They could remember nothing 
but domestic unrest, fumblings at peace conferences, Asiatic 
invasions, and South American revolutions. They came to 
consciousness in the midst of breadlines, strikes, and milk 
riots. The generation before them found itself lost in a world 
it had never made. They could never be lost because the 
world had never been theirs. 
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And so they went to war. Strangely, they did not go cynic- 
ally as they very well might have done, but with determination. 
They went believing that the world was a mess and that war 
was a terrible means of doing something about it. They went 
’ because they had no choice but to go and because whatever 
ae there might be for a future depended upon their going. 

( f * 


Those who went to Europe found exactly what they ex- 
pected to find. The travel folders had been out-dated before 


they finished high school. The novels all concerned a Europe 


that might as well have never been: They found themselves in 
a place stripped of gaiety and romance. The picturesque little 


_ villages were in ruins; the girls were not lovely nor very 


eager; the wine was gone. Whatever hopes some of them 
might have had of seeing the country, mixing with the 


- civilian population, browsing in libraries and art galleries 
_ were stifled in a tightly-organized military system where no 


allowances were made for individual preferences and no one 
was treated as a gentleman. Most of them saw Paris from the 
back of a truck or the top of a tank, and they remember it 
as a momentary relief from the stiff enemy resistance they 
had been encountering, perhaps as a dejected and slightly 
threadbare city where they stopped just long enough for a 


- shot of cognac. The rest of the time, it was cold and miser- 


able. The young men were tired and dirty. They were afraid 


~ very often and pushed beyond the limits of fatigue. The spec- 


tacle of death was not touchingly poignant or exciting. No- 


body looked on, nobody was faintly amused. The war was 


close and too real to be analysed or thought about. It was a 


nightmare that might some day end, that might somehow be 
_, lived through. With luck, someone might get home, and if 


he did, he was going to tell the truth. For the first time in 
history, Americans were close to the truth of war, and they 
saw it with the clearest, most matter-of-fact powers of ob- 
servation any generation ever had. 

And because they began to see the truth of war, the young 
men began to learn. They learned the things that the earlier 




















ms generation gave up so ae of it oe cant nee mere it 
- to keep from learning. They learned that not only does w 


solve nothing but that it contributes. to and aggravates th 


sickness of the world; that its values, either as values of a: 


or of life, are not true or honest; and, most important of 
all, that there is no escape from oneself or from the defec 
of one’s country. They saw that there is but one choice—t 


- live in the world and accept the world—and that the religion 


of art, the expatriate movement, or any ideology that seeks 


untenable but physically impossible. They learned that art 
must always supplement life and draw its materials from life, 
and that life, whether in Europe or America, is worth living; — 
indeed, must be lived if it is to produce a healthy and vital art. 4 
The literature of the twenties had the vitality of negation _ 
and transition. It is good that it existed, for without it the 7 
literature of this generation would be obliged to do its job. 
But it was a literature written for the most part in the spirit 
of exile, and it has all the defects and limitations of that — 
spirit. To-day many of the most important books of the 
twenties seem dated, oddly limited, and often childish. They : F 
do have important lessons to teach, however, lessons in form 
and technique and in the realistic presentation of experience, _ ‘a 
and they must be read, studied, and understood by the — 
young writers who hope to improve on them. Their defects — ] 
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are equally important, and should be carefully enassiney wie 


we are to profit by them. 


4 3 
It is difficult and a little embarrassing to re-read Heming- 4 
way to-day. One wonders how the terse language, the clear _ 
descriptive passages, and the explosive dialogue that once— _ 
not so long ago — seemed so impressively right and so dis- _ 
tressingly infectious, can have become so suddenly stale, can 
be to us now, who once were so slavishly admiring, a trifle 
absurd. Is it because we have discovered what Hemingway _ 
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gi : 
re to the wrod sion can be erstossed in rgnigssttatl 
_ that people do not spit their words out between clenched , 
eth, nor beat their environments into submission with their ; 











ions of brute courage, masculine assertiveness, and lust?) 638 
erhaps. It is certainly partly that. It is also partly because 
we realise now that Hemingway’s is a severely limited world 
in which the motives of men are reduced to a simplicity OUD. oem 
Own perceptions will not allow us to approve. Itisa world _ | 
bound i in the sensations of war. Its people exist bya jungle 
ie law and deify a pagan god. Only the fittest among them sur- 
_ vive. They survive by virtue of their capacity for numbness 
iv and insensibility. 
The Robert Cohns and the other weak are destroyed, go 
~ down disgracefully because they dare to admit their feelings. 
. . ‘The, Lady Bretts, the Jake Barneses, and the Lieutenant 
_ Henrys go on because they are smart enough to say nothing, = 
hear nothing, knéw nothing, to insulate themselves witha 
good stiff drink, dope themselves with sex, relieve theiremo- ~~ _ 
tions at bull fights, in wars, wherever blood is spilled. And 
the rest — the Harry Morgans, the Robert Jordans, andthe 
Catherine Barkleys — are the luckiest of all. They die fighting. 
_ They are spared Jake Barnes’s life of impotence, Lady Brett’s 
boredom with sex, Lieutenant Henry’s penalty for desertion. 
_ They go down swinging for a cause. Yet they are people who. 
— do not like to live and die this way. They would like to be 
q _ different, but they lack the will power to make the attémpt. 
‘Their creator would like us to believe that beneath their _ 7 
hard exterior shells they are soft and yielding, that if things A 
4 were better they would do more thinking. But the condition 
a of their nervous systems makes thinking fatal, he seems to 
_ say. They are victims of a lousy deal and can’t take any res- 
= ponsibility for what happens to them. It may be that 
q Hemingway is really a sentimentalist who never quite grew 
up, whose growth was arrested by the war, and whose emo- 
tions could not function except under the stimulus of war. 
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But speculations as to the kind of writer he might have 
become, what he might have said, fade before the fact that | 
a he is a good writer, one of the best of his generation. What 
a: the young writers have learned from him they will make their 
own. But his characters and their talk, their conduct, and 
their ethics are no longer suitable models. They are not true 


of our time. ; i 
\ * 





The novels of Dos Passos are not likely to embarrass us 

va to-day ; they are more apt to be simply dull, a trifle tiresome. 

: So much of what he had to say after Three Soldiers reads like 
case history, straight journalistic.reporting of lives governed 
by an apathetic genie who beckons them to destruction. In 
his immense chronicle of the American scene, U.S.A., Dos 
Passos manages to fashion a net of circumstantial evidence 
condemning enough to convict each of the characters after 
his own devil, and that devil, no matter what disguise it may 

. seem to wear, is nearly always (as in Hemingway) inability to 
win mastery over self, and through self, over environment. 
The women in U.S.A. spend a lifetime in bed and are’ de- 
stroyed by having to take the consequences. The men begin 
life as grotesques, as caricatures of men, scramble after 
happiness for a time, and disappear finally into the maw of 
a world where endeavour is futile and happiness a bad 
dream. They are all people without dignity, and, in conse- 
quence, without passion or tragedy. Their metallic little lives 
are pointless and their mentalities childish. 

If we are to believe that Dos Passos intended their experi- 
ence to be taken as a serious commentary on the futility of 
human life, then we have a right to demand that his char- 
acters be endowed with sufficient substance for our sym- 
pathy and sufficient dignity for our despair. It is more likely, - 
however, that they were meant to stand as human beings 
artistically derived from life. If this is the case, then it is Dos 
Passos himself who becomes the pawn of the times he at- 
tempted to depict; for what he gives us is, like the work of | 
so many of his generation, not a true picture of an era but a 
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picture cut down and distorted to fit the current attitudes of 


: his time—that life in America is not worth living, that all 
' experience in which Americans have a part is tawdry, point- 
~ less, and dull. 


At present it would seem safe to say that, while he remains 


4 a writer of excellence and a predecessor worthy of study, 
_ Dos Passos speaks out of an era long dead and from atti- 
_ tudes we cannot make compatible with our senses. 

Ss 


Another writer who has been a major influence upon the 


_ younger generation is Scott Fitzgerald. Unlike Hemingway 
- and Dos Passos, he has gained steadily in reputation, and to- 


day his best books are being re-read by young writers as 


_ models of good prose and novel form. Although much of his 


work now seems thin and sentimental, even synthetic, it re- 


tains a flavour and sparkle that give it charm and distinction. 


 Fitzgerald’s people, however trivial their motives may be, 
have depth and meaning. Their futility does not lie in their 


lack of moral strength but rather in a misdirection of their 


energies and ambition, in the pursuance of some end — 


wealth, perhaps, or social position, or Gatsby’s romantic 


_ dream — which is really not worth the trouble. Their experi- 
ence does not disgust us ; it touches us to pity. We are sympa- 
' thetic because their world gave,them no better ideals to 
_ strive for, and we are struck by their inability to realise the 


_ emptiness of the ones they have. They are important because 


they do struggle and because they will not admit failure 


_ when they fail. Fitzgerald has been able to give them dignity 
and purpose, even if unworthy purpose, and a reason for 


being. While his criticism of American ideals of success and 


: of the spiritual vacuity of the wealthy country-club set is 


sharply penetrating, he is willing to stick to his facts and 


able to avoid false notes of despair. 


There are signs to indicate that in The Last Tycoon, his 
final book, Fitzgerald was very close to a solution of\ our 
most pressing artistic: problem: how, in a world without 


heroes, it is possible to give meaning to life and the stature 









live to fitch it. He laine have nh usa spehinele less ni 
presenting superficiality, civilised barbarism, and the 
dern struggle after false gods so that they seem on 
i aalpaead pis of to-day’ : dilemma. 








Thomas Wolfe, although younger and certainly Bt ech 1 
nically a member of the Lost Generation, was formed by 
- many of the same circumstances. Traces of his influence, lik 
Hemingway’s, can still be found in the work of youn, 
writers, and his effect upon their perception of the Wo 
particularly upon their perception of youth in relation to 
modern world, has been immense. Perhaps more than an 
other writer, Wolfe has helped to make ‘lostness’ fashion-_ 
able. Products of his gigantic autobiographical novels are 
still to be found wandering the night-time streets of cities in 
es search of ‘the lost lane-end into heaven’. Others are still 
beating their fists bloody against the walls of furnished bed- 
ie rooms. Now that individual lonéliness is once more a mo-- 
te dern occupational disease, the ranks of his followers are 
growing daily. 
‘Tt Gs difficult to estimate Wolfe, to separate from’ our 
oe .estimation of him the feeling he inspired in us when we wer 
c younger. Yet it is that feeling which becomes our sures 
means of estimating him, for it indicates the extent of hi 
ae. limitation as a writer. Wolfe spoke to the adolescent in us 
Ss all. When we look to-day at his wild outpourings of lan 
guage, his animal cries of joy and despair, and his unc 
et, trolled assertions of life, we find that the spell is gone, t 
a) we are no longer touched. We now know why. We have out 
grown our childhoods and Wolfe did not outgrow his. Hi 
a rantings, now that we are more detached, seem petulant, an 
his poetry strikes us as unbearably nostalgic and sentimental. 
We are able to see in Wolfe the raw materials of an artist, : 
even a great artist, but the balance of reason is missing. We 4 
learn from him that emotion must be objectified, protest — : 
a 
































subtilised, and energy compressed by rigid exertion of lee 
































DD set inies Wolfe did not erow up, and that wien ) 
he died, at thirty-eight, he had only just begua to reveal a 
promise of maturity. 
* 

ames s J oyce is, in many respects, the greatest literary _ 
igure to come out of the Lost Generation. His profoundly 
riginal experimentation in fiction has deeply affected our 
literature; in fact it would be safe.to say that he, more than 
other writer, has been responsible for shaping a novel 
m unique to this century. Yet it is in Joyce’s work that the 
tudes of the artistic twenties receive the fullest, most — 
borate expansion. 
His Ulysses i is constructed upon the themes of exile oa 
despair ; it is the repository of disgust, the buried temple of . A 
the religion of art. Its principal characters, Stephen Dedalus Bc 
and Leopold Bloom, typify respectively all the pallid, arro- 
_ gant esthetes who ever lived and all the mediocre, frustrated 
men of business who were believed by Joyce and his younger a 

leagues to populate the modern earth. The book seemsa 
massive, pedantic experiment in futility, a catalogue of the 
most decadent philosophies of its day. Its obscurity seems 
ntional and self-conscious, testifying to the immense con- 
ceit of a man who felt above explaining himself, who sought, 
as a gesture of supreme artistic contempt, to shut out all but. 
the most astute reader from a full realisation of his meaning. 
is only because we recognise in Joyce the unmistakable 
ark of genius that we are willing to excuse such an attitude. 
But we realise the danger of its influence upon his imitators 
and upon an entire artistic credo. Ulysses represents the ex- 
treme of the art-for-art’s-sake doctrine, and it has encour- 
- aged and justified the antics of the ‘perennial cults of that faith. 

_ Their members, lacking Joyce’s scope of mind and great- 
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ness of talent, feel with him that the modern world is en- 

a tirely too coarse for their sensibilities, too stunned by mat- 

' erial considerations to appreciate their art. They believe that 
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mediocre talent and a superficial mind, and that the incom- 
prehensible connotes the new and profound. Armed with 


€omprehensibility in a work of art is a sure sy mptom of a 





such a view, they are able to foist upon their disciples work a 


whose obscurity is taken for profundity, whose formlessness 
is taken for new form, and whose lack of subtlety is hidden 
effectively under a cloak of confusion. They, like Joyce, are 
too deep for the readers of books. And they are resigned to 
being misunderstood or even oveflooked, and take comfort 
from the knowledge that such has always been the lot of the 


truly great. That Joyce, because of his integrity and detach- _ 


ment, was able to find in Stephen Dedalus — that partial self- 
portrait of the artist caught in the trap of his own intellectual 
crossword puzzle — a fit object for his cosmic sneer seems to 
have escaped his followers. It would seem most worthy of 
their notice. 

Joyce’s last book, Finnegans Wake, carries past absurdity 
the effects partially achieved in Ulysses. Here language is no 
longer sufficient for what Joyce has to say, and so he pro- 
ceeds to destroy it in order that he will have to say nothing. 
While we busy ourselves with the Key to Finnegans Wake 
and the elaborate explanatory material which may afford us 
some understanding of the book, we are overwhelmed by 
feelings of pity and disgust. The spectacle of this man 
- labouring heroically for eighteen years to warp language to 
the uses of his private confusion is the spectacle of a whole 
creative age short-circuiting itself to ruin. 

Joyce speaks out of sterility and death. Most often he 
speaks brilliantly and well, but as with the others, we are 
forced always to remind ourselves of what he might have 
said if he had been willing to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility for making. his great vision understandable. 


5 


Not very long ago it seemed to most of the young writers 
of to-day that the novelists of the twenties were presenting a 
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_ true picture of modern life; hence, a true picture not only of 


the past but of the present era as well. We grew up reading 
Hemingway, Dos Passos, Wolfe, and the others, and we ab- 


_ sorbed what these men had to say about life before we were © 
_ old enough or wise enough to check their statements against 
- our own experience, We learned that nymphomania was the 
~ common sexual condition of modern woman; that love was 


a at best merely sexual and at’ worst merely automatic; that 


drugs, drinks, lust, and violence afforded the only possible 


_ excitement and means of escape in a sterile, mechanical 


world ; and that those who were not artists and writers, those 
who were business men, farmers, family men, and unedu- 
cated men, were stupid and inclined to be either viciously 


bigoted or mildly absurd. 


It was only after we had matured a little more, lived for 


_ awhile, gone to war, and come to have more faith in our 


own powers of observation that we began to suspect these 
assumptions and to substitute others more truly our own. 
Nearly all the mernbers of our generation are still in their 
twenties. We have not yet had time to develop fully or to 
get more than a good start on the work we intend to do. All 


of us are still learning the fundamentals of living and writing. 


There are, however, certain views and responses we share in 
common, that have grown out of our common experience of 
life in this country and in this era. 

We know, for one thing, that hysteria and despair will not 
be the dominant moods of our work, just as they are not the 
dominant moods of our age. Although we have all, in one 
way or another, been psychologically shaken by the experi- 


‘ence of war, we have not been destroyed or permanently 


deranged. We are aware of greater resources within us than 


the Lost Generation apparently possessed. We seem tougher . 


and less likely to be hurt. 

This is not insensitivity; it derives, rather, from a more 
mature, detached understanding of the forces which have 
shaped us and from a deeper understanding of ourselves. 
As far as we are concerned, the philosophy of disillusion is 
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A pet Baile isa ie alley. Sox eee atid vicitee and 
ne ‘other opiates have been assimiliated into life. They are n 
longer good for brave gestures in defiance of conventio 
Now there is no fixed standard to rebel against. Morals hav 
‘become, in our time, strictly a private affair. Besides, th 
road from birth to death is, for us, strewn with far more © 
than discarded contraceptives, gin bottles, and perpetually — 
rumpled beds. Sex is a means of closer union, both physical 
and spiritual, in a confused and lonely world. Drink is no — 
longer an end in itself, but a part of recreation. Violence _ 
angers us, makes us wish for greater human sanity. Br 
Most often we are apt to feel trapped and numb, as if our ~ 
emotions could no longer fully respond to our experience. 
One of our greatest problems seems to be individual loneli- 
ness, the difficulty of communicating with others—a problem — 
akin to that with which Wolfe concerned himself. With our — 
universe constantly expanding, constantly threatened with 
destruction, we seem to ask — more maturely than Wolfe, I; 

_ trust — for closer human reiatians and spiritual pares : 



























A few of the books Hind thus far, by members of our — 
generation touch upon this problem. Like most early books, _ 
they are content to examine small segments of experienceand _ 
single phases of American life. But within their limits, they _ 
explore the delicate intangibles of human feeling and res-— a 
ponse, and they reflect this time of deep inner unrest and its iB 
vague yearnings for a better, freer place. tie 

Gore Vidal’s In a Yellow Wood is in many ways repre- — 
sentative. It is the account of a single day in the life of a — 
young man who has experienced too much, given too much ~ 
of himself to conventionality, and whe realises too late that 

-tevolt, even for love is impossible. The cocoons of our iden- i 
tities have been wound too tightly. We cannot penetrate 
them or break free of them. Sex, for’ Vidal’s young man, is 
not automatic nor is it tawdry. It is a living force of great 
beauty, and perhaps it is the truest means of escapefromthe 
prison of the self into union with another in love. 
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Although John Horne Burns cannot be classed among the 
youngest of the new writers, his first novel, The Gallery, be- 
longs to their world, the only world they have been able to 
call their own. The people of The Gallery are those who saw 
the truth of war. Unlike the very young of Vidal’s book, they 
were rooted and shaped in the time of peace, an age as worth- 
lessly remote to them as the paleolithic; and when they are 
hurled to live or die into the war world of Africa and Italy, 
they cannot bear what they see. Louella, the Red Cross 
worker with a mission in life, is the victim of her smug and 
silly Girl Scoutism because the facts of her existence demand 
a kind of courage her ideals do not provide. Hal, the 
neurotic lieutenant, seeks an answer to the meaning of a war 
which has suddenly stripped away all meaning. He endsina 
psychiatric ward believing himself Jesus*Christ. Moe, the 
infantry platoon leader, goes out to die, seeing no meaning 
in his life or death, knowing that dying will make no differ- 
ence whatever to him or the world. All either cling to iden- 
tities which are no longer equal to their experience or lose 
themselves altogether. The people they were last week are 
no longer adequate to the people they must be to-day. 
Nothing in their lives prepared them for the chaos they are 
obliged to face and endure. 

Burns sees truth with a ferocity of insight any age before 
ours would have found impossible to bear. But he sees hope 
also. With the destruction of our most cherished ideals — our 
belief in American honour, kindness, and nobility of pur- 
pose — we must return to the values of human dignity and 
love. With Vidal, he sees that love is the single unshakable 
truth left to us, the only condition in which beauty and de- 
cency have a chance of survival. And for a world bent upon 
suicide, it is the only chance. 

The authors of both books show a new awareness of 
man’s dignity. They are both certain that he will continually 
struggle toward complete self-realisation and equally certain 
that he will continually fail. They present the tragedy of his 
defeat but not despairingly. They do not urge him to escape 
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from a world too harsh. They ask, rather, that he meet his 
_ world and try to better his condition in it. As observers of 
the truth of their time, they know that there is no help for 
him, no place else for him to go. Whatever is done, he will 
have to do for himself. 


* 
To be sure, we have not yet written anything to compare 


with the best books of the Lost Generation. Neither In a 


Yellow Wood nor The Gallery gives more than an intimation 
of the issues which must ultimately concern us. Nor do 
the others — Calder Willingham’s End As a Man, Robert 
Lowry’s Casualty, Thomas Heggen’s Mr. Roberts. But there 
is reason to believe that the better books will come and that 
some of us will write them. 

To-day literature is still in the muddle of war. It would 
seem that the events of the war years have hardened the 
creative arteries of some of our best older writers. Too 
many have lapsed into complete silence. The others of the 
literary infirm — the neurotic, aged, ostrich-minded, spirit- 
ually peeved, the sweet and the glad — are apparently still 
grinding out stuff to fill up the current fiction lists. Those who 
care for quality in books have just cause for worry. But the 
young men:who write have not. They are neither frightened 
nor discouraged. They are trying to face reality and to write 
about it as well as they are able. 

If they succeed, they will help matters. If they do not, they 
will not blame our lack of culture or our crude materialism. 
They will blame themselves. They know they-can write as 
well here as anywhere. They know that the values they must 
have to be writers, they will find here or not at all. The exile 
is over. The young men, for better or worse, are home to 
stay. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since this article was written, other novels by young 
American writers have appeared. Gore Vidal has published 
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The City and The Pillar, and Truman Capote’s Other Voices, 
Other Rooms introduced a brilliant, though narrow, talent; 


__ there have also been at least two more outstanding novels of 


the war and the aftermath - Norman Mailer’s The Naked 
and The Dead and Merle Miller’s That Winter. Nearly all of 


_ these show a technical proficiency that is remarkable in so 


_ young a group; almost any one of them reveals fewer lapses 





and rougnnesses than the best novels of the twenties. Yet 
there is a new uneasiness about them; as if in having out- 
distanced the frame of negation and loss their authors were 
now seeking to establish a shaky affirmativeness and were 
uncertain of their ground. 

The City and The Pillar, for example, suffers from Vidal’s 
inability to assimilate the full implications of his theme into 
his art. The urgency of what he has to say causes him to spill 
over too often into something that reads more like pam- 
phleteering than literary creation: and his characters are sel- 
dom less effectively drawn than when they are made to repre- 


_ sent aspects of the social dilemma with which the novel is 


concerned. A similar weakness in That Winter led one critic 


- to speak of it as a ‘prefabricated novel’ — one, that is, with 


parts\which have not been ‘created’ but rather lifted whole 


- from the storeroom, as it were, and forced into dubious con- 
_ text. The Naked and The Dead, on the other hand, is superbly 


realised creatively in its components but is somehow defi- 


- cient in the entirety. It is ostensibly a protest against the fas- 


cist element in military ideology, but two-thirds of the way 


through Mailer seems to lose hold of his theme and to dis-. 


cover that his characters do not possess the ingredients of 
protest — as, indéed, they do not. The result is. a disturbing 


half-failure, half-triumph made more disturbing by the fact’ 


that it conceals one of the most impressive accounts of 


_ modern warfare ever written. Other Voices, Other Rooms is 
_ the most interesting stylistic departure made so far by a 


member of the new generation. Capote is, in fact, perhaps 
the best thing that has happened to our literature since 
Hemingway and the most powerful antidote since William 





: sents is so ie lineineatea: so ss private, that if lac 
all objective reference. We can admire it as we admire 

- exquisitely cut emerald ; but we cannot identify the shadow 
_ forms it reflects or ascertain its true value or usefulness. 
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LINDEN HUDDLESTONE 
ANAPPROACHTODYLANTHOMAS 


“Je vais dévoiler tous les mystéres: mystéres religieux 
ou naturels, mort, naissance, avenir, passé, cosmogonie, 
néant. Je suis maitre en fantasmagories.’ 

—Arthur Rimbaud: Nuit en Enfer 


1 


There is little generally known about Dylan Thomas himself 
_ that might give any useful background to his work. He was 
born in Swansea in 1914 and received no formal education 
_ beyond the grammar-school stage. His short stories and the 
semi-autobiographical book Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Dog give an idea of how deeply his imagination is rooted in 
the life of South Wales. He worked in journalism for a time, 
but more recent jobs in films, as a writer of commentaries, 
and with the B.B.C., as a speaker of prose and verse, have 
influenced his development. The sounded word, especially in 
readings of his own work, has a new life through his lilting 
incisive speech. His broadcasts on memories of Christmas 


and the seaside gave an idea. of how closely his verse is . 


modelled on the naturally incantatory rhythms of his speech. 
His is poetry for the ear, and his elaborate pattern-poems 
give guides through the eye to the reader’s voice. 

Certainly an equal, possibly a greater gift, is his bravura of 
imagery. He uses his five senses to the full and colours ali 
they bring with his own emotional reactions. Stephen Spend- 
er has remarked on this power and its danger (Horizon 76): 


‘The obscurity of his early poems was due to the fact 
that they were poems written without any strong principle 
of selection to guide the reader through the thick images 
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and the loquacious sounds. They were often just collec-. 
tions of wonderful poetic insights, sustained by no > 


unifying thought or experience behind them. The diffi- 
culty at once disappeared whenever there was a unifying 


theme, as in the well-known lines in memory of Ann _ 


Jones.’ 


Spender goes on to suggest that Thomas’s war-time script- 
writing has given him that sense of a theme lacking before. 
Also, it will be noted, if a glance through the titles of indivi- 
dual poems in the latest volume Deaths and Entrances 1s 
made, that he is dealing with subjects of commoner experi- 
ence. We have less far to go to meet him on his own ground: 
he has begun to meet us part way and has broadened the 
range of his ideas and images. 

Difficulties with his poetry, as-so often with that of con- 
temporary poets, arise because of the originality of relation- 
ship of the experiences presented, and many of his poems 
seem to be records of the very processes of his imagination, 
with all their unexpectedness and crowding confusion. How- 
ever in Deaths and Entrances some poems deal with simpler 
poetic experiences traditionally familiar, especially those of 
childhood, and one coming to read Thomas for the first time 
would do well to begin with these, rather than with the more 


complex treatment of the problems.of adolescence in the 
eardier volumes, 


2 


The inter-relation of the several ages of man is a theme 
which Thomas has kept under constant review, and the par- 
ticular focus in Poem in October and Fern Hillis on childhood. 


Sights and sounds in their youth-caught freshness are re- 


called by an evocative landscape. Thomas is on the ground 
of Traherne and Wordsworth, sharing an innocence unlost, 
yet conveying his thoughts in his own unmistakable voice, 
his own unexpected patterns of words: 


« 
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| “And I saw in the turning so clearly a child’s 

__. Forgotten mornings when he walked with his mother 
Through the parables 

ae Of sunlight 

And the legends of the green chapels 


Ine the twice told fields of infancy 





These were the woods the river the sea 

a Where a boy 

In the listening 

_ Summertime of the dead whispered the truth of his joy 
To the trees and the stones and the fish and the tide.’ 


: ~ The clear-felt live quality of ‘the true joy of the long dead 
- child’ is reborn in the man and reconciled with the mellower 
autumn of year and age; although in the poem Fern Hill, 
the lilt and swing of the lines, the exuberance of the animal 
_ child among the crowded minutiz of natural objects made 


i 


_ larger than life when seen from a child’s stature, yet change | 


tone with the decline into age by the passage of time: 


_ ‘And nothing I cared, at my skyblue trades, that time allows 
_ In all his tuneful turning so few and such morning songs 
Before the children gréen and golden 

Follow him out of grace.’ 


‘This is a note often to be found in Thomas’s work — “Time 


held me green and dying’ — and a particular use of the 
_ pathetic fallacy, ‘the natural parallel’, man considered in 
terms of inanimate nature, will be encountered again also. 
With The Conversation of Prayer the reader moves further 
from himself and nearer to Thomas. A single reading is 
enough to show how deliberately and precisely the poem is 
constructed, how carefully its symbols are presented and 
contrasted: Child/Man; Quick/Dead; Love/Grief. There is 
balance: as the poem turns on the central question, ‘Whom 





_ That his tears burned my cheeks and his heart moved in mine. 














‘shall they calm?’, sO ee prayer turns. on n the ick 

dead’; life is balanced by death, and the logical begi: 
turns to the paradoxical ending. The situation superfic 
accepted is reversed: life is grief and death is love. The c 
“will become the man and the cycle continue; the apparent n 


- safe entrance leads to a death, and the death is an unap 


ently pleasant entrance: 


~ 


/ 


‘the man on the stairs | x 
To-night shall find no dying but alive and warm 
In the fire of his care his love in the high room. _ 


poetry centres mainly pes Eden and Golgotha: 


“I know the legend mA 

Of Adam and Eve is never for a second 

Silent in my service’ 
he exclaims, and the embryo Christ speaks from the wom 


“As yet ungotten I did suffer; ie 
The rack of dreams my lily bones ee 
Did twist into a living cypher, eaters 
And flesh was snipped to cross the lines - 
Of gallow crosses on the liver 

And brambles in the wringing brains’ 






W. H. Auden’s statement in New Year Letter applies sigh 
cantly to Thomas: 
dint 
In English is a rhyme to tomb’ 
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AN APPROACH TO DYLAN THOMAS LOM ae 
The final poem in The Map of Love summarises the position 


well: 


‘In the groin of the natural doorway I crouched like a tailor | 


_ Sewing a shroud for a journey 
By the light of the meat-eating sun’. 


Origins and ends have for long in normal times been 
favourite topics of poetic meditation and philosophic specu- 
lation, but their forced juxtaposition in wartime has given ah 
additional meeting-ground of experience to poet and reader 
- —the more so because of the deeper encroachment of modern 

warfare into the life of the ordinary man. Thomas’s ap- 
proach to this ground is in character: personal in the selec- 
tion of themes, yet finding through the subjective impact the 
universal application. He indicates the manner and problems 
of this approach in the poem Refusal to Mourn the Death by 
Fire of a Child in London. The refusal is not only a reluctance 
to make poetic capital out of suffering, but also, it seems, an 
inability to grasp the event completely. The background of 
the fire seems part of a vast system of ritual whose tremen- 
dous meaning cannot be sensed while it looms so near. 
Against it ‘the majesty and burning of the child’s death’ can- 
not be apprehended merely as one life lost, and an elegy is 
inadequate to express the implicit significance of the event: 


‘T shall not murder 

The mankind of her going with a grave truth 
Nor blaspheme down the stations o the breath 
With any further 

Elegy of innocence and youth.’ 


The phrase ‘mankind of her going’ indicates the wider loss, 
and the last line of the poem is more than fatalistic resigna- 
tion: 


‘After the first death there is no other.’ 
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The ritual element is also present in the title poem Deaths 


and Entrances, where once again the prelude to death is con- — 


nected with a whole series of paradoxical, mysterious and 
allegorical relationships. Death is the entrance to an un- 


knowable world, the more sinister and terrifying because of 


its imminence (‘But in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come ...’). Panic at possibilities mounts in this questioning 
state and culminates in a terrible image looming, then lost in 


- the last darkness: 


“One enemy of many who knows well 
Your heart is luminous Trea 

In the watched dark, quivering through locks and caves, 
Will pull the thunderbolts 

To shut the sun, plunge, mount your darkened keys 
And sear just riders back, 
Until that one loved least 

Looms the last Samson of your Zodiac.’ 


Face to face with the Power in the dark, nothing may be 
hidden by the deliberate locking-away of private shames, 
and there is no time left for shriving. 

Cer emony after a Fire Raid has apparently grown out of 
the experience on which Refusal to Mourn was based, and 
which is now seen in perspectiye. First and actual, before the 
very eyes, is the life-death cycle short-circuited by flame: 


‘Among the street burned to tireless death 
A child of a few hours 

With its kneading mouth 

Chained on the black breast of the grave 
The mother dug, and its arms full of fires.’ 


Returned to the earth which gave it, the child becomes a 
phoenix symbol: 


‘Seed of sons in the loin of the black husk left’, 
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and once more the ‘legend of aon and Eve’ is invoked. 
Grief for the 


“Child who was priest and servants 
Word, singers and tongue’ 






in the ceremony of 
its own death, is also grief for ‘Man and woman undone’, 

“myselves the grievers’ who have brought on the wages of 
their sin. But the pyre of ‘the slum of fire and the golden 
pavements laid in requiems’ is swept away as 


“The masses of the sea... 
The masses of the infant-bearing sea 
Erupt, fountain, and enter to utter for ever 
The sundering ultimate kingdom of Genesis’ thunder.’ 


At the other extreme of man’s existence, death unlocks the 
imprisoned spirit of an old man by the violence of its coming 
and frees the stored life force. Thomas develops the ‘key’ 
imagery again in this poem Dawn Raid: 





‘Tell his street on its back he stopped a sun 

And the craters of his eyes grew springshoots and fire 
When all the keys shot from the locks and rang. ... 
The morning is flying on the wings of his age 

And a hundred storks perch on the sun’s right hand.’ 


Thomas sets forth no deliberate and defined moral judge- 
' ment on, or lesson from, the war, nor yet is he content 
- merely to record his own emotions. Behind much of his 
recent poetry has been apparent some guiding principle, 
_ some sense of an important virtue, increasingly identifiable 
with the Christian attitude. This may have grown out of his 
_ anthropological treatment of the Christ legend and the use- 
_ fulness of church ritual to him as myth, but it has resulted in 
__ a body of religious, though not devotional poetry. Involved 
in a Struggle for expréssion he has found in it a means to 
_ beliefs of a more positive nature and has but recently been 
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. rvctailise. Holy Spring’ is the most PRE iS 7: 
- position: the war is seen as a darkness of winter in which t 
Light is at once more needed and more easily visible. 
standing alone, is lifted to a brave stature by the ieaudat if 
as a tall figure on the brink of chaos: 
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“When ... ruin and his causes 

. Over the barbed and shooting sea assumed an c gus 
_And swept into our wounds and houses ; 

I climb to greet the war in which I have no heart but o only 
' That one dark I owe my light.’ 





striving: 


‘But blessed be hail and upheaval 

That uncalm still it is sure alone to stand and sing — 
Alone in the husk of man’s home. ... 
If only for a last time.’ 








The nearest Thomas has ever come to didactic verse is i 
the poem There was a Saviour, which affords one point « 
contact with poetry of Auden’s era, dissimilar as it is in s le 
There is a close parallel between the cty of poets f 
“change of heart’ by the preceding generation and Tho 
summary of the effect of that generation’s indifference a 
its subsequent forced action. Auden’s appeal to ‘Love 1 
Bee interest itself in thoughtless heaven’ was more of an appeal © 
for political unity; Thomas’s, though this may be oversimpli 
fication, is an appeal to love in an implicitly Christian sense. 
ia. The poem has a broader reference than to the 1940 whe: 
___was published, and successfully summarises a spiritual con- 
BBs dition. The unique availability of Christ to men of tru . 
humility is emphasised in the striking opening lines: 











Bey. ‘Fhere was a Saviour~ 
Rarer than radium i 
Commoner than water, crueller than truth.’ 
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This has been denied by those of us who crucified him, and 
who are now alone in the dark. We, ‘who could not cry On 
to the ground when a man died’, who have failed to realize 
and to practise what he taught, now cringe in self-pity, and 
cry: 
‘for the little known fall 
For the drooping of homes 
That did not nurse our bones 
Brave deaths of only ones but never found.’ 


We learn a hard lesson, through the terror brought by our 
sins of omission and commission, before finding: 


‘exiled in us... the soft 


Unclenched, armless, silk and rough love that breaks all 


rocks.’ 


3 


Behind Thomas’s present conception of love lies a com- 
plex record of a mind questioning the whole process of life 
itself — the ‘maitre en fantasmagories’ at work. Marshall 
Stearns notes that he was obviously ‘ridden by all the witch- 
es of a lonely adolescence’; and an important issue to the 
adolescent mind is its struggle to comprehend birth, love, 
sex and death as integral parts of a scheme of life. Thomas 
has been preoccupied with this almost to the point of obses- 
sion; indeed /8 Poems (1934) tends to be a long rehearsal of 


“the first declension of the flesh’, the separate poems a series — 


of documents for psychopathic analysis. It is, Spender re- 
marked, “the poetry of being rather than of thinking or 
knowing.’ Thomas begins by considering the physical cycle 
of man — ‘birth, copulation and death’ — not in the social 
and contemporary sense of T. S. Eliot in Sweeney Agonistes 
but by enquiry into the eternal springs of life itself. This’ 
enquiry begins in the very womb, but as soon as life is, is 
death: 
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‘the womb 


Drives in a death as life leaks out’ (3). 


The vigour of the verb associated With ‘death’ and the 
weakness of that with ‘life’ leave no doubt as to the empha- 
sis. This poem (3) is an early statement of the theme of The 
Conversation of Prayer already examined: 


“the quick and the dead 
Move like two ghosts before the eye. 
A process in the weather of the world 
Turns ghost to, ghost; each mothered child 
Sits in their double shade.’ 


The theme recurs again and again, and the natural quest is 
for the motivating force of the cycle; the imagery in which 
the first few poems are presented gives the clue, and the 
answer is blurted out in Poem 8: 


e 


“This world is half the devil’s and my own, 
Daft with a drug that’s smoking in a girl.’ 


The dynamic principle of life is brought into startling relief 
until the whole universe is seen as motivated by the energy of 
sex. This gives man an almost physical unity with his world 
and its natural phenomena and objects: 


‘I sent my creature scouting on the globe, 

That globe itself of hair and bone 

That, sewn to me by nerve and brain 

Had stringed my flask of matter to his rib.’ — (2) 


In a clarity of detail, by imagery which has an emotional 
impact similar to Donne’s intellectual impact, the poems are 
built up; complete they are less clear but the sum effect is of 
natural experiences twisted into a tortured cosmic vision of 
Life. The vision itself lays bare the object, but too often the 


process itself smothers the nakedness with a prodigality of 
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-near-surrealist imagery which is confusing, as in the follow- 
ing stanza (after a direct and elicctive first line): 


“When like a running grave time tracks you dowae 
Your calm and cuddled is a scythe of hairs 

Love in her gear is slowly through the house 

Up naked stairs, a turtle in a cage ha: 

Hauled to the dome.’ (11) 


Three better-known poems in the first volume indicate 
both method and approach. In the earlier Poem in October 
(10), Thomas discusses the relation of words to emotions: 


“Shut too in a tower of words 
My busy heart who shudders as she talks | 
Sheds the syllabic blood and drains her words.’ 


Natural elements spell out their message until: 


“The heart is drained that, spelling in the scurry 
Of chemic blood, warned of the coming fury’ — 


the fury of winter which follows October. Similarly in Poem 


e 1, Death is ‘summoned from a summer woman’ and the 
*dogdayed pulse’ becomes ‘the pulse of summer in the ice’, 
All moves toward winter and death: 


‘But seasons must be challenged‘or they totter 
Into a chiming quarter ? 
Where, punctual as death, we ring the stars; 

- There, in his night, the black-tongued bells 
The sleepy man of winter pulls. ... 
Here love’s damp muscle dries and dies.’ 


_ Every stage in growth is a stage towards death: 


‘The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age; that blasts the roots of trees 
Is my destroyer. : 
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‘And Lam dumb to tell the crooked rose ata 
My youth. is bent by the same wintry fever. ... 

And I am dumb to tell a weather’s wind i 
How time has ticked a heaven round the stars’ — f 


This is a pessimistic view, especially when applied to c 
7. temporary life (Poem 9) where there is a choice between 
“f ways of love, equally: unreal, like cinema pictures: 






‘We watch the show of shadows kiss or kill, 
Flavoured of celluloid give love the lie.’ 







Living on the ideals of ‘our eunuch SEM is equally a 
productive: 




















‘This is the world: the lying likeness of 
Our strips of stuff that tatter as we move 
Loving and being loth; 

_ The dream that kicks the buried from thet sack | 
And lets their trash be honoured as the quick.’ 






However, through such disruption and negation of 
assailed by the intimidations of sexual disgrace and the 
_ diabolically active forces of sin, there are signs that some- 
thing positive has been found — though positive in the sensi 
of a double-minus. Death is change, and there is a kind o 
_ creative energy in that change itself. As*sex is the impelli 
_. force of the life-cycle, once complexes of frustration a1 
disgrace are sublimated, this force becomes the tension b 
tween life and death in a series of poems complicated by an 
unusual use of the Bible as myth, as ‘a cruel and crazy lege 
of man seen through the diabolical grimaces of the Wels 
Bs: Bethel’ (Francis Scarfe). Psychopathology learn* through ~ 
Freud gives Thomas his plan of inquiry, and the chief sub- 
ject of analysis is very certainly himself. Even when the ‘ 
ofa poem appears to be Christ “ g. Poem », it is pee 












a man: 
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“I would be tickled by the rub that is: 
Man be my metaphor.’ 


Sex is increasingly identified with Sin in the Old Testament 

sense, through the legend in which birth and original sin are 
universally connected — the book of Genesis, especially the 
story of Adam and Eve. This usage has already been noted 
in the 1946 volume and is prominent in the latter of 18 
Poems: 


‘In the beginning was the mounting fire 

That set alight the weathers from a spark, 

A three-eyed, red-eyed spark, blunt as a flower; 

Life rose and-spouted from the rolling seas, 

Burst in the roots, pumped from the earth and rock 
‘The secret oils that drive the grass.’ (13) 


“The ribbed original of love’ (13) 


‘Half of the fellow father as he doubles 
His sea-sucked Adam in the hollow hulk’ (17) 


These lines have an obvious undércurrent of sexual meaning, 
the double meaning emphasised by the possible puns, 

‘mounting’ and ‘doubles’. However, they tie up Sat as with 
imagery used throughout the volume. 

Although 18 Poems ends on a rather more productive note, 
the conflict and questioning is by no means ended, for the 
negation of death has not yet been overcome. In 25 Poems 
the body, ‘man iron’, has to confront the soul, ‘ghost in 
armour’. However, as will be expected after a reading of 18 
Poems the issues in the 1936 volume are not simply dual: for 
example, Thomas, like many contemporary poets, here ex- 
amines the time problem, a complicating factor in the move- 
ment towards clarifying his position. Generally, this diffu- 
sion of elements throughout the book makes 25 Poems diffi- 
cult of approach, and the first poem itself although restating 
the theme of the preceding volume gives little clue to its own. 
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There is, however, behind the variety of 25 Poems, some 
sense of codrdination after the early violence and disruption. 
This is'not to say that a complete integration is achieved; 
rather there is an increased awareness, both of the complex- 
ity of life and of its elusiveness. With this latter quality 
Thomas seems more resigned, even sad, than angry, as he 
questions the universe: 


‘What shall it tell me if a timeless insect 
Says the world wears away?’ (Page 14) 


All through runs a predominantly negative commentary on 
the ‘civilized’. world which is still existing in the shadows of 
the Sin of Adam: 


‘The wisemen tell me that the garden gods 
-Twined good and evil on an eastern tree; 
And when the moon rose windily it was 
Black as the beast and paler than the cross.’ 
(Page 8) 


Power to do good or evil has fallen into the hands of harsh 
men without the heart’s compassion: 


‘The hand that signed the paper felled a city... 
A hand rules pity as a hand rules heaven; 
; Hands have no tears to flow.’ (Page 33) 


The misuse of great power is brought home as the poet sees 
the loved town and country of his childhood deserted by its 
people, hunted by Time and the times: 


. ‘On Glamorgan’s hill | 
As the green blooms ride upward, to the drive of time; 
Time, in a folly’s rider, like a countyman 
Drives forth my men, my children from the hanging south.’ 
(Page 19) 


The universe itself is no longer able to provide any answer 
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to questioning which is both satisfying and true. Since the 
loss by man of a child’s innocence, to question at all is to 
bring a deliberate self-disillusionment @ as bitter as a child’s 





first realization of death: 


_ “Why silk is soft and the stone wounds 
The child shall question all his days, 
Why night-time rain and the breast’s blood 
. Both quench his thirst he’ll have a black reply.’ 


(Page 23) 


- ‘YT hear content, and “‘Be content”’ 
Ring like a handbell through the corridors, 
And “‘Know no answer ”’ and I know 


“But time has set its maggot on their track. 
Under the arc of the sky they are unsafe. 
What’s never known is safest in this life.’ (Page 20) 


There is no refuge here, though, for the nature of man and of 





his environment will not allow him to rest and be silent. The 
_ choice of being imprisoned within himself or of going out to 
"meet the world of experiences confronts him; most men 
“accept their journey in spite of, sometimes because of, its 
risks which are at once its gifts and challenges: 

‘Ears in this island hear 

The wind pass like a fire, 

Eyes in this island see 

Ships anchor off the bay. 

Shall I run to the ships 

With the wind in my hair, 

Or stay till the day I die 

And welcome no sailor? 

Ships, hold you poison or grapes?” (Page 29) 
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For the tome it remains to keep alive his individual self, as 
‘he must always be to some extent the observer, recorder and 
) . 
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No answer to the children’s cry.’ (Page 24) 
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es forces tend to overwhelm individuality, ae 
; Beet is Oy even sure that his cranny, has been eee 














‘JT have been told to'reason by the heart, 
But heart, like head, leads helplessly ; 
[have been told to reason by the pulse, ee 
And, when it quickens, alter the actions’ pace... 
So fast I move defying time, the quiet center 
Whose beard es in Egyptian wind. te: 


sidered i in the long an poem, which bovis ‘with a a 
~ ment of the theme: 


pestniiag with the doom in the bulb, the spring unravel ’ 

Bright as her spinning-wheels, the colic season. ... . 
raising man like a mountain 

Out of the naked entrail’ a 


\ 















. of manhood is death’: 


“the soonest fe a 
A steeplejack tower, bonerailed and masterless, 
No death more natural; 
Thus the shadowless man or ox, and. the pictured de 
In seizure of silence commit the dead nuisance: . 
The natural parallel. (Page 









Death alone remains as an end or perhaps a beginnin 
reality. The world, it seems, hos little 'to offer in the natt 
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a progression; instead it revolves like a scratched gramo- 
phone recording, aimlessly pane man’s shames until 
death stops it: 


“Turn the sea-spindle lateral, 
The grooved land - rotating, that the stylus of lightning 
_ Dazzle this face of voices on the moon-turned table, 
_ Let the wax: disc babble 
_ Shames and the damp dishonours, the relic scraping. 
These are your year’s recorders. The circular world stands 
still.’ (Page 4) 


The one hope is that death may give scope to something be- 
yond life, creative beyond the uncreative: 


‘Dust be your saviour under the conjured soil’. 


“All-hollowed man wept for his white apparel’, and his’ 
spirit might be master, after the ‘shipwreck of muscle’, after 
‘the slash of yision by the fin-green stubble’; the ‘half- 
ghost in armour hold hard in death’s corridor’, immortal 
against the mortal “man of leaves’. 

Thomas has emphasised that man’s search for the element 
of permanence in life was frustrated at the very beginning. 
The world of man began its downfalling through the sin of 
Adam by which came death. That Christ came to redeem 
that sin and to promise and justify a world beyond death is 
the simple orthodox-Christian belief; but in the sonnet-se- 

quence at,the end of 25 Poems Thomas confounds, inextric- 
ably in all but a few places, Old Testament tribulation with 
New Testament salvatiog. The Christ story is seen not only 
as a conquering of death and a redemption of sin, but also as 
the focal point of history, ‘the mountain minute’ which 
brings eternity to man, killing time once killer of man. It - 
also affects the reconciliation of physical realities (man, sex, 
death) with spiritual realities (God, love, life) into an inte- 
grated universe. Christ, conceived by, and born of a mortal 
woman, thus implicated in sex, is himself both victim and 
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conqueror of sin and death. Thus Thomas treats the story in © 
a highly unorthodox way, and symbolic characters are intro-’ 


duced in bewildering profusion: the Trinity, Mary, the Pas- 
chal Lamb, Gabriel, Peter, Adam, Eve, Satan, Pharoah, 


Ishmael, Jonah, several sighs of the, Zodiac and Rip van. 
Winkle. Many events in Bible history are also mentioned: 


the Nativity, the three days of Easter, the Annunciation, the 
Garden of Eden, the Creation, the Flood and the denial of 
Reter:: 

The sequence begins with a more than usually complex 
picture of the natural world with which man shares both sin, 
death and sexual dynamism: 


‘Hairs of your head, then said the hollow agent, 
Are'but the roots of nettles and of feathers 

~ Over these groundworks thrusting through a pavement 
And hemlock-headed in a wood of weathers’ (11) 


Sonnet III opens with the conquest of time by. the resurrec- 
tion: ‘ 

“Rip of the Vaults, I took my marrow-ladle 

Out of the wrinkled undertaker’s van, 

And, Rip van Winkle from a timeless cradle 

Dipped me breast-deep in the descended bone’. 


This is connected, not very clearly, with Eden and a birth 
of sex and sin (Adam-Lamb-Serpent): 


“Adam’s wether in a flock of horns, 
Butt of the tree-tailed worm that mounted Eve, 
Horned down with skullfoot and the skull of toes 
On thunderous pavements in ghe garden time.’ 


Thomas emphasises the violent sexual aspects of the An- 
nunciation and Nativity: Gabriel appears to Mary in the 


disguise of a cowboy-cardsharper: 


‘And from the windy West came two-gunned Gabriel, 
From Jesu’s sleeve trumped up the King of spots, 


The sheath-decked jacks, queen with a shuffled heart.’ (V) 3 
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__ The horror and blood of the nativity attended by siren-mid- 
Wives is set in comparison with the crucifixion (Sonnet VI): 





“The bagpipe-breasted ladies in the deadweed 
Blew out the blood gauze through the wound of manwax.’ 


_ Sonnet VIII has come to be regarded as a key poem in 
_ Thomas’s work. Francis Scarfe and Marshall Stearns have 
both analysed it in some detail, and although they disagree 
_ On minor interpretations the whole is clear enough. The first 
lines interpret the scene of the crucifixion, according to the 

_ grieving Mary. The Trinity, of which Mary is the mortal 

mother in this one moment changes the life of a slowly com- 
- prehending world. Christ transcends the body of man in its 
_ sexual (i.e. death-bringing) and therefore sinful function, and 

conquers time also, bringing alive the spirit existing through 
eternal love: 





“I by the tree of thieves, all oe s sawbones 

\ Unsex the skeleton this mountain-minute 

And by this blowclock witness of the sun 

Suffer the heaven’s children through my heartbeat.’ 


Even here, Thomas has not reached a final equation. Sonnet 
_ IX deals with the effect on the contemporary and future 
~ world of the ‘resurrection in the desert’; and Sonnet X 
_ strikes an honest personal note, returning to the ‘scales of 
_ this twin world’, the duality of the first poem in the volume: 


“Time’s ship-racked gospel on the globe I balance.’ 


| _ This duality is equated with Eden’s tree of good and evil 
knowledge. Atonement for Adam’s sin is not yet for ordinary 
man, who must trust in love and await the balance: 


-*Green as beginning, let the garden diving 
Soar, with its two bark towers, to that Day 
When the worm builds with:gold straws of venom 
My nest of mercies in the rude, red, tree.’ 


e 
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4 


The remaining poems, consisting of those in The Map of 
Love (1939) and the most important in Deaths and Entrances 
have to be considered in the light of that movement towards 
a conception of love springing from the religious poems al- 
ready examined. Thomas’s work after 1936 is characterized 
by an increase in intensity of personal experience resulting 
in poems which bring further to light the unusual personality 
of the poet; also by a new perspective, opened partly by this 
deeper awareness, first of human relationships, later of uni- 
versal analogies. 

The poems in The Map of Love are very largely concerned 
with the event that has obviously been a major cause of this 
important personalization of experience — the birth of his 
child. In theme, they invite comparison with From Feathers 
to Iron (1931), the sequence by Cecil Day Lewis, but simi- 
larity ends with the theme and a contrast brings out clearly 
the special aspect of Thomas’s treatment. Although Day 
Lewis has fears and misgivings to record: 
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‘Suppose that we, to-morrow or the next day, 
Came to an end — 


his main note, rising over a tender concern and wonder, is 
an expectant optimism, not only for joy of new life, but 
symbolically for political rebirth: 


‘So turn, my comrades, turn, 
Like infants’ eyes, like sunflowers, to the light.’ 


Thomas is nearest to Day Lewis’s double neaey in Poem 
4: We Lying by Seasand: 


e 
¢ 


“Bound by a sovereign strip, we lie, 

Watch yellow, wish for wind to blow away 
‘The strata of the shore and drown red rock; 
But wishes breed not, neither 

Can we fend off rock arrival’ 
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- Couhieh is reminiscent of ‘As one who wanders into old 
workings’ (From Feathers to Iron, XII). On the other hand 
Day Lewis was perhaps neare? to Thomas’s attitude when he - 
wrote in Jransitional Poem, 13: } 


“The man who nuzzles 
In a woman’s lap 
. Burrows towards a night 
Too deep for puzzles’ 


Thomas’s earlier moves in the same direction‘ have been 
noted, but the new nearness of the subject and his personal 
concern combine to make the scale of operations much 
larger, and the ‘contraries’ are presented with even greater 
emphasis, as in these verses on the ¢hild’s conception: 


- *“ His mother’s womb had a tongue that lapped up mud”’ 
Cried the topless, inchtaped lips from hank and hood 
In that bright anchorground where I lay linened, 
“A lizard darting with black venom’s thread : 
Doubled, to fork him back, through the lockjaw bed — 
And the breath-white curtained mouth of seed.” 
“See,” drummed the taut masks, “‘how the dead ascend: 
In the groin’s endless coil a man is tangled.” 

? 
These once-blind eyes have breathed a world of visions, 
The cauldron’s root through this once-rindless hand 
- Turned like-a tree, and tossed a burning bird; 
With loud, torn tooth and nail and cobweb drum 
The crumpled pocks fled past this ghost in bloom, 
And, mild as pardon from a cloud of pride, 
The terrible world my brother bares his skin’ 

(Map of Love: 2) 


Thomas’s ‘style of sound’, as one critic has called it, has 
evolved, but is no less mannered than before ; the symbolism 
remains complicated; the transition from image to image is 
still elliptical: but the at once personal and universal nature 
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of the subject matter itself results in a more powerful:emo- 
tional effect on the reader. The mere prose meaning is less 
than ever important; more than ever the associations of var- 
ious images in tension one with another. Images used for 
sexual relations and birth are generally of a violent character, 
strong male images of chance and destruction contrasted 
with softer female images of quiet beauty and permanence. 
This contrast of imagery does not, however, apply as a con- 


trast between the man and the woman because there is a con-- 


siderable mixing of characteristics between them, and be- 
tween them and the child, ae of Thomas’s way of 
. thought: 


‘She makes for me a neéttle’s innocence 

And the silk pigeon’s guilt in her proud absence, 
In the molested rocks the shell of virgins, 

The frank, closed pearl, the sea-girl’s lineaments 
Glint in the staved and siren-printed caverns, 

Is maiden in the shameful oak, omens 
Whalebed and bulldance, the gold bush of lions 


Proud as a sucked stone and huge as sandgrains.’ (2) 3 


The male principle is characterized by the image of the 
ravaging beast, the destroyer: 


‘Not from this anger, anticlimax after 

Refusal struck her loin and the lame flower 

Bent like a beast to lap the singular floods 

In a land strapped by hunger 

Shall she receive a bellyful of weeds’ (10) 


This ‘furnace-nostrilled column-membered super-or-near 
man’ figures largely under various guises in the poems Un- 
luckily for a Death and Into her Lying Down Head from 
Deaths and Entrances, where the personal relationships of 
man and woman are worked out in terms of man’s responses 
to a world at war, and the ‘beast’ image is connected by 
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aplication with the raiding aeroplanes of the blitz time, - 
(The image of the peace-bringing dove become the fire- 
bringing aeroplane, in the following extract is also used by 
- S. Eliot in Little Gidding II and IV): 





“Into her lying down head wa 

His enemies entertd bed aa 

Under the unencumbered eyelid, ae 

_ Through the rippled drum of the hair-buried ear; se 
And Noah’s rekindled now unkind dove ee 
Flew man-bearing there. : 

Last night in a raping wave : eo 
_Whales unreined from the green grave ‘ be "i 





The fountains of origin gave up their love 
Along her innocence glided. 

Juan aflame and savagely young King Lear 
Queen Catherine howling bare 
And Samson drowned in his hair, 

The colossal intimacies of silent » o 
Once seen strangers or shades on a stair.’ 





Thomas continues to take himself as principle subject, but 
not exclusively, for in this sequence the focus is naturally on 
the mother and child. He achieves some remarkable effects 
by speaking through them and giving them an individual a- 
wareness of their own parts in the violent and painful acts 
of creation. The mother-to-be speaks: 


“How shall my animal ... magnetise 

Towards the studded male in a bent, midnight ‘blaze _ 
That melts the lionhead’s heel and horseshoes of the heart, 
A brute land in the cool top of the country days 

To trot with a loud mate the haybeds of a mile, 

Love and labour and kill 

In quick, sweet, cruel light tiil the locked ground sprout out, 
The black, burst sea rejoice, 

The bowels turn turtle, 
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Claw of the crabbed veins squeeze binca's each red particle 
The oe and raging voice?’ él 1) 


4 
2 
4 
5 
‘ 


The poet sees the birth set against the background of a world © 
in turmoil and on the verge of war. The story of Christ is still ~ 
in his mind, and underlines the imagery of this poem (14): 


‘Lapped among herods wail 
As their blade marches in i 
That the eyes are already murdered, ; 
The stocked heart is forced, and agony has another mouth © 
to feed. : 
_O wake to see, after a noble fall, 

The old mud hatch again, the horrid 

Woe drip from the dishrag hands and the pressed sponge of 
the forehead.’ 


The ending of this poem lays stress on the pain and violence 
of birth, as did the Sonnet VI in 25 Poems; the imagery is — 
similar also: 


‘this witchlike midwife second 
Bullies into rough seas you so gentle 
And makes with a flick of the thumb and sun 
A thundering bullring of your silent and girl-circled island. = 


(14) 


The comment on this, in the next poem, is by the child itself, — 
speaking from the womb. It is already conscious of the pain © 
it will bring and the sadness of life leading to death: 
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‘Ifmy bunched monkey coming is cruel 
Rage me back to the making house. My hand unravel 
When you sew the deep door. The bed is a cross place.’ 


But the mother answers, knowing there can be no escape ~ 
from living and death: 
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Tamer 


_ ‘Thrust, my daughter or son, to escape, there is none, none, 
none, ° if : 
Nor when all ponderous heaven’s host of waters breaks... ‘a 
Rest beyond choice in the dust-appointed grain 

_ At the breast stored with seas. No return 

_ Through the waves of the fat streets, nor the skeleton’s thin 
ways.’ (15) 








The poem This Side of the Truth (For Llewelyn) also makes 
__ the same point: 


Re oa 


‘all is undone. ... 
Before you move to make 
One gesture of the heart or head. .., 
And the wicked wish. ... 
Is cast before you move 
And all your deeds and words 
Each truth, each lie, 
E ~ Die in unjudging love.’ 





This, though, belongs to a later stage of development. 
Poem 5 in The Map of Love identifies the child with time and 
grief. Church ritual is used as codrdinating image: a kind of 
- christening ceremony attended by angels and devils, come to 
bless or curse, as in a folk-tale. The birth of a child, presup- 

posing as it does both life and death, brings but one more 
perpetuation of the negative cycle of time which is birth, 
‘growth, decay and death, and for which man must grieve: 





_ ‘Time marks a black isle kindle from a brand of ashes, 
Grief with dishevelled hands tear out the altar ghost 
And a firewind kill the candle.’ 





- The same bell, still tolled by the sleepy man of winter, rings | 
' peals for baptism and knells for death, rings for matins and 

~ curfew: c 
‘A white child. ... 
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Out of the font of bone and plants at that stone tocsin 
Scales the blue wall of spirits; 
From blank and leaking water sails the child in colour, 


Shakes in crabbed burial shawl, by sorcerer’s insect ’ 


woken 
Ding dong from the mute turrets.’ (5) 


This is also expressed more succinctly in the italicised central 


stanza of Ballad of the Long Legged Bait in Deaths and 
Entrances: 


‘Time is bearing another son. 

Kill Time! She turns in her pain! 

The oak is felled in the acorn 

And the hawk in the egg kills the wren.’ 


Joy, pain; grief, creation have been experienced, but as yet. 


there is no end nor any satisfying purpose, only a direction: 


‘In the final direction of the elementary town 


I advance for as long as forever is.’ (16) : 


In Deaths and Entrances Thomas returns to this point in 
the sequence of pattern-poems called Vision and Prayer and — 
gives it a more truly apocalyptic treatment, in which, as in | 
the vision on Patmos, light is seen after darkness; after the | 
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agony of birth has been endured the resurrection of man is — 


found. As before, in the sonnet sequence, normally distinct — 
incidents of religious history are blended, giving a sense of © 


timelessness to the.elemental emotions and mental question- 


et el 7 


ing expressed through them. The beginning of the poem em- _ 
phasises the lonely and helpless state of parents and child at 4 
the dark and fearful moment of birth; but by the third stanza — 
it is apparent that the implications of this theme are to be © 


developed beyond the personal experience: the incarnate 


child is reconciler of the ‘mind and heart of love’, just as — 
Christ born and crucified synthesised the duality of the body — 


hus the ite Doct isa faeveicoiedt from both the sonnet 
__ sequence in 25 Poems, and the birth themes in The Map of 
_ Love. In Thomas’s hit nativity, death and resurrection 





3 pthes,,finst.* dawn 
43 Furied by his stream 
Swarms in the kingdom come 
Of the dazzler of heaven 
And the splashed mothering maiden 
Who bore him with a bonfire in 
His mouth and rocked him like a storm.’ 


‘For I was lost who have come 
To dumbfounding heaven 
And the finding one 
And thé high. noon 
OF hit s wound 
Blinds my : 
Cory 


avers 
Crouched bare 
Po wi eS) er i ne 
Oe Was) Beb az. 1 Doe 
- Breast I shall waken 
my To the judge blown bedlam 
Of the uncaged sea bottom 
The cloud climb of the exhaling tomb 
And the bidden dust upsailing 
With his flame in every grain.’ 









__ the veins of rock return to their natural unity. Genesis and 
Apocalypse coexist in the ascension of man at his true mo- 
ment of origin: 


a Man and dust rise up together. The veins of the body and 








ang 
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Phe 
Boron Sera 
Praised the sun 
The finding one 
‘And upright Adam 
Sang upon)ori gin?! 
O the wings of the children! 
The wounded flight of the ancient 
Young from the canyons of oblivion! 
' The sky stride of the always slain 
In battle! the happening 
Of saints to their vision! 
The world winding home! 
,And the whole pain 
Flows open 
And I 
Die,.” 


Section II, the Prayer is more complex. The gifts of the vis- 
ion are too great for sinners’ conscience to bow to or accept; 


the preceding fall alone is apprehensible by man who prays: | 


‘He let the dead lie though they moan 
For his briared hands to hoist them 
To the shrine of his world’s wound 
And the blood drop’s garden 
Endure thie stone 
Blind host to sleep 
In the dark 
And deep 
Rock.’ 


tf 


It would be better for man ‘never to awake and arise’, to 
remain in limbo, rather than to be exposed to such a terrible 
annunciation for which he is unworthy, to a judgment of his 
sinful existence. But for sin, with humility, there is the for- 
giveness of the consuming, refining flame of love, and the 
ending of the poem recalls that of Eliot’s Four Quartets: 








‘ 


- *T-turn the corner of prayer and burn 
In a bDlessing: of the sudden 
‘Sun. Inthenameofthedamned 
I would turn back and run 
To the hidden land 
.». Buttheloud sun 
Christens down 
Thesky. i 
J ~ 
Am found 
D Or Net han 
Scald me and drown 
Me in his world’s wound 
His lightning answers my 
Cry. My voice burns in his hand 
Now I am lost in the blinding 
One. The sun roars at the prayer’s end.’ 


This Christ-given power to conquer death by love is put | 


forward by Thomas as in the elegy In Memory of Ann Jones 
(The Map of Love: Poem 8): 


“In a room with-a stuffed fox and a stale fern, 

I stand, for this memorial’s sake, alone 

In the snivelling hours with dead, humped Ann 

Whose hooded, fountain heart once fell in puddles, 

Round the parched worlds of Wales, and drowned each 
sun.’ 


The poet calls her virtues to witness, ‘that her love sing and 
_ swing through a brown chapel’, and suggests, through the 
- symbols of the fox and fern that this love might bring even 
death to life: 

_ *These cloud-sopped, marble, hands, this monumental 

_ Argument of the hewn voice, gesture and psalm . 

Storm me forever over her grave until 
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The stuffed lung of the fox twitch and cry Love 
And the strutting fern-lay seeds on the black sill.’ 


This poem was one of the first examples of more objective 


writing in Thomas’s work, and greatly in advance of earlier — 


poems in the clarity of its theme and structure and the sus- 
taining of its effect. 


Coherence of imagery, validity of symbols, and a balance © 


of reason, emotion and imagination’ are all achieved in A 

. Winter’s Tale, certainly one of the finest poems of this cen- 
tury. It is a very much expanded recension of lines 3-12 of 
the first poem in The Map of Love, an expression of romantic 
love culminating in an ecstatic union, above, and apart from, 
time and death. In the first half of the poem, mounting and 
sweeping sentences of narrative mingled with detailed des- 
cription are prelude to an annunciation, itself introduced by 
two stanzas marked off by the expectancy of the single 
words: ‘Listen. ... Listen! 


“It was a hand or sound 
In the long ago land that glided the dark door wide 
And there outside on the bread of the ground 
A she bird rose and rayed like a burning bride. 
A she bird dawned, and:her breast with snow and scarlet 
downed.’ 


* Following this, and similarly introduced by two stanzas 
marked off with ‘Look. ... Look!’ the latter half is a prelude 
to the union itself 


‘And the wings glided wide and he was hymned and wedded 
And through the thighs of the engulfing bride, 
The woman breasted and the heaven headed 
Bird, he was brought low, 
Burning in the bride bed of love, in the whirl- 
Pool and the wanting centre, in the folds 
Of paradise, in the spun bud of the world 
And she rose with him flowering in her melting snow.’ 
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he icy landscape in which the man 


. ‘In the muffled house, in the quick of night 
At the point. of love, forsaken and afraid’ 






















‘weeps and prays, is built up from separate observations of 
“all the woken form at.its white trades’ under winter snow 
‘into a mysterious symphony of whiteness. Symbols in the 
first half, snow, water, the minstrels, the nightingale, the 


‘meaning in the second. A Winter’s Tale may be likened to the 
biblical Song of Songs, in that its interpretation may be 
‘taken on three levels: literally as the love story of magic 
fairly-tale character; as an allegory of romantic, but profane 
love; or as an allegory of sacred love. The first two interpre- 
tations need no comment, and the third will cause no sur- 
prise to those familiar with Thomas’s equations of sex and 
religion: 


‘His naked need struck him howling and bowed 

Though no sound flowed down through the handfolded 
Fait.. «. 

And his nameless need bound him burning and lost... 
“When... he should run... and lie curled caught - 

In the always desiring centre of the white 

Inhuman cradle and the bridebed forever sought 

By the believer lost and the hurled outcast of light.’ 


Thomas has achieved in this poem, through a more precise 
handling of images, a complex effect which is nevertheless 
immediately understood; he has achieved richness of texture 
without clogging the line, and music by a considerable, 
though surprisingly unobtrusive use of internal alliteration 
nd assonance to go with the end-rhymes. The poem is 
‘bound to lose by part-quotation, for its major effects are 
broad and it must, and does, stand as a complete whole, 
every part supporting the other, Thomas’s most sustained 
piece. 
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‘rock, the oak, birds and horses, recur and are given further 
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It is fitting to leave consideration of the poems themsleves 
with some remarks on Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait.This 
poem more than any other of Thomas’s comes in the cate- 
gory of what Herbert Read called ‘absolute. poetry’. It is 
the spontaneous welling up of an intensely personal vision, 
a vision that is truly apocalyptic and which overloads the 
very words trying to convey it; and yet it irresistably carries 
the reader on into unfamiliar regions. In symbols and imag- 
ery it is a compendium of everything elsewhere in Thomas’s 
work. Its setting and atmosphere are reminiscent of Rim- 
baud’s Bateau Ivre, and indeed Thomas’s aims. might be 
summed up in Rimbaud’s words quoted as epigraph to this 
essay. Thomas has also been compared to Coleridge, and if 


parts of A Winter’s Tale remind of Frost at Midnight, the 


Ballad has affinities with the Rime of the Ancient Mariner: 


‘He saw the storm smoke out to kill 
With fuming bows and ram of ice, 
Fire on starlight rake Jesu’s stream; 
And nothing shone on the water’s face 


But the oil and bubble of the moon, 

Plunging and piercing in his course 

The lured fish under the foam 

Witnessed with a kiss.’ (Long Legged Bait) 


If this applies there must be another Livingston-Lowes and 
another Road to Xanadu before the implications of Thomas’s 
poem are fully realized. Further meanings unfold with each 
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reading: an interpretation of the creative sexual act in terms 


of the universe? Man’s search for ‘his long-legged heart’? : 


God’s vision of the redemption of creation and time? So on, 
as the reader will — whatever analysis is made, poetry such as 
this carries him on whether he will or no,.and because of this 
compulsion it must stand high in the estimation of those who 
appreciate the music of words and the truth of vision. 


be) 
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Thomas has written in some detail about certain aspects 
of his poetic technique; how especially his earlier poems were 


a personal sublimation preceding a search for truth: 


“Poetry, recording the stripping of the individual dark- 

_ ness, must, inevitably, cast light upon what has been hid- 

den for too long and by so doing make clean and naked 
exposure.” « 


This much was learnt from Freud and its effect on content 


-has been noted. What Thomas has assimilated of Joyce’ S 


linguistics, Biblical myth and Hopkins’s technique is plain 
enough. Now he has largely outgrown the more obtrusive of 
his personal tricks: the sinister, dry wit: 


“In spring we cross our foreheads with the holly, 
Heigh ho and blood and berry, 
And nail the merry squires to the trees;’ 


- the half -puns: 


‘all hollowed man, muscling in of love, minstrel angle’; 
the invented words and unusual compounds: 


. erclock. fingerman, natron, pin-hilled, man-iron, hem- 
lock-headed, linen-spirit, sixth of wind, sky-blue-trades;’ 


these tricks are merely details in the larger pattern where 
they fall into their places. 
Thomas has also written about his elliptic use of imagery: 


‘A poem by myself needs a host of images, because its 
centre is a host of images.... Each image holds within it 
the seed of its own destruction, and my dialectical method, 
as I understand it, is a constant building up and breaking 

_down of the images that come out of the central seed.” 


It is the high frequency of this cycle of images that makes 
Thomas’s work so difficult to understand, for the reader is 
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bound to lag behind on one image while the poet has flashed 
over to another. This method of building up a poem without 
the intermediate logical links between image and image, of 
relying on juxtaposition rather than progression, is not new. 
Thomas is doing word for word what Eliotin The Waste Land — 
was doing line by line. 





The object, Thomas says, is ‘‘‘to get things straight.” 
Out of the inevitable conflict of images — inevitable be- ~ 
cause of the creative, recreative, destructive and contra- 
dictory nature of the motivating centre, the womb of war — 
~ I try to recreate that momentary peace which is a poem.’ 





Jt would seem, therefore, that to this poet a poem is a mo- 
mentary crystallization of normally distinct and contrary 
atoms of experience, one ‘still’ from the flickering and con- 
tinuously moving picture of life. 4 
The continuity of life, and the recurrence, in and apart — 
from the rise and fall of civilizations, of organic patterns in 
the soul’s history have been subjects forced to the notice of 
those poets concerned with ultimate truths rather than with 
: immediate objects. This continuity and these truths have 
necessarily a contemporary application, otherwise they 
would be irrelevant texts, but poets have tended to present 
them, not in the restrictive terms of the contemporary world, 
but by universal and timeless symbols of wider validity. For 
example to T. S. Eliot, the waste land is all time and towns, 
“Jerusalem, Athens, Alexandria’; for Edith Sitwell 


‘The Judas-coloured sun is gone 
And with the Ape thou art alone;’ 


Bone, Sun, Fire, Ape, Old Woman, Harvest are poetic sym- 
bols of permanent relations in the life of the spirit of man, 
' as she interprets it. 

Thomas also adopts a system of symbols to carry part of 
his meaning in his enquiry into the springs of life. His main® 
recurrent image is that of water — not still water, for he is — 
certainly no Lake poet — but moving, turbulent, powerful — 
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water: seas, tide and fountain. There i is scarcely a poem ia | 

the four volumes where this symbol is not used. A Winter's 

ale, a land and air poem, is the one notable exception. The 

ea behind the symbol appears first to derive from Genesis i, 

‘the darkness on the face of the deep’ out of which came the 

land, and all created things, including man. The sea, rather » 
_ than the dust, is the universal womb and grave: 


“In the beginning was the pale signature. ... 

And after came the imprints on the water.’ 

“The god of beginning in the intricate sea-whirl.’ 
‘The force that drives the water through the rocks 
Drives my red blood.’ - 

“The dry Sargasso of the tomb.’ 


; | The sea is also the ‘spray-based rock-chested’ masterful 
_ male principle, ‘the Kingdom of Genesis’ thunder’, associ - 
| ated with: the majesty and power of the whale: — 





“Whales i in the wake like capes and Alps 
Quaked the sick sea and snouted deep, 

Deep the great bushed bait with raining lips 
Slipped the fins of those humpbacked tons 
And fled their love in a weaving dip. | 
Oh, Jericho was falling in their lungs.’ 


< 


ie 


This association of sea and whales leads to Melville’s 
Moby Dick and there are some interesting parallels between 
_ the symbolism of Melville and that of Thomas on points 
' more complex than the one mention by the latter of ‘Jonah’s 
_ Moby.’ The most interesting is this passage from Moby Dick, 
Ch. CXXXII, which gives the substance of thought under- 
lying several passage of Thomas’s work: 
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‘Air and sea were hardly separable — only the air was 
transparently pure and soft, with a woman’s look, and the 
+ robust male sea heaved with long lingering swells, like 
Samson’s chest in his sleep. ... To and fro in the deeps, far 
down in the bottomless blue rushed mighty leviathans, 
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swordfish and sharks, and these were the strong troubled 
murderous thinkings of the masculine sea.’ 


& 


Thomas has the following: 


‘He’ll bathe his raining blood in the male sea, 

And wind his globe out of your water thread.’ 

(She) ‘rides the imagined oceans of the male wards.’ 
‘Last night in a raping wave 

Whales unreined from the green grave 

In fountains of origin gave up their love.’ 


It is possible that Thomas has been influenced by Melville, 
but the personal experiences onto which he loaded the sym- 
bolism must have been of the rivers, weather, and sea of his 
native Glamorgan. Whatever the origin, the result is a body 
of sea imagery of immense scope, though of concentrated 
meaning. The other elements, air, earth and fire, the sun and 
the moon, the globe of Earth, the planets and the stars, the 
she-bird and the beast, the phoenix and the dove — all en- 
large the emotional horizon beyond the world of man into 
the cosmos itself; they play their part in the whole vision and 
have been noted in context. 

As important as his scope of imagery is Thomas’s range 
of sound. His poems gain much by being read aloud, for 
many of the juxtapositions of words are musical sequences. 


Pitch is generally high; the poems are rhetorical, full of bra-’ ~ 


vura phrasing, yet always based on the sounding of the 
“harp-shaped voice’. Like Donne’s poems they open well, 
driving straight into the main theme in forceful language: 


“When like a running grave time tracks you down.’ 
‘Death is all metaphors; shape one history.’ 
‘It is the sinner’s dust-tongued bell claps me to churches.’ 


“There was a Saviour 
Rarer than radium _ 
Commoner than water, crueller than truth.’ 


‘ 
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The texture of his verse is rich from a sensual appreciation of 
words, as though the poet smacked them over on his tongue 
and found them good. His poems live by the sound and emo- 
tional contexts of their words. In his use of language he is not 
what Spender has called a ‘transparent’ poet — his thoughtis 
not seen through the stained-glass windows of his language; 
but he is an ‘opaque’ poet — his impressions are formed as 


images which together make up a whole t. pestry of crowded 


design and contrasting vivid colours. which is the whole 
Peen. 

‘A monstrous image, blindly 

Magnified out of praise’ 


it may be, yet it is impelling by the skilful weaving of 
many-hued strands into a new and strange pattern. Only one 


must be content to look at it; not grumble because one can- 


not see through it. 

Finally some estimate must be made of Thomas: S$ position 
in the contemporary world of writers and readers. The exact 
nature of the difficulty facing him is given well by, Marshail 
W. Stearns (Transformation 3): + 

‘Thomas typifies the problem of the poet of our time 
who has something original to say and an original way of 
saying it. Writing ill-paid poetry in a complex age of 
prose, where the emphasis is upon originality, he has often 
sacrificed clarity in order to forge a highly individual 
idiom. This idiom is new and therefore difficult, and, 
largely for these reasons, unpopular. But it is also, I feel, 
valid.... In the history of poetry, the number of people 
who found any poet worth the effort of comprehension 
was never great and Dylan Thomas will have to be satisfied 
with less.’ 


Thomas himself wrote: 


“Not for the proud man apart 
From the raging moon I write 
On these spindrift pages 
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Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs of the ages 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my craft or art.’ 


He writes against what he fears in the world he lives in; 
he writes of what he has felt and reasoned of elemental 
truth; he writes for himself and his readers. In a considera- 
tion of his poems and their worth, the fact that he may be 
‘the rallying point for poets’ in the Auden reaction, or the 
talisman of the ‘Apocalyptic Movement’ does not matter. 
He is in the line of English poets, and he has extended that 


line, bringing back originality and invention to language and — 
a closer relation of form and content. Henry Reed called. 


Eliot the formal Christian man, and Edith Sitwell the for- 
mal pagan woman: Thomas partakes of both. He shares 
with both their power to see through the immediate object 
the timeless pattern; like Eliot’s, his work revealed a re- 
markable continuity and singleness of purpose not apparent 
until the publication of the latest volume; like Edith Sitwell, 
he makes the opacity of his verse-texture living thought 
clothed in brightness. There has been a tendency on the part 
of Eliot’s critics to treat of the thought as separate from the 
poetry, indeed to complain that Eliot has developed philoso- 
phy at the expense of poetry; Edith Sitwell has had the form 


of her poetry praised rather than the content. It is to be hoped 


that Thomas will suffer from neither extreme. If this essay 
emphasises content and makes little esthetic critical judg- 
ment on the poems, it is because an ‘approach’ of this kind 
will of necessity proceed with broad explanations in the hope 
that more detailed appreciation will come to the reader after 
the study Thomas deserves and richly repays. He has, like so 
many poets before him, been well in advance of his age, 
which only now is beginning to follow his lead and discern 
his visions. 
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THE PENGUIN CLASSICS 


A LIBRARY OF NEW TRANSLATIONS 







Already published: 


*Homer: The Odyssey: translated by E. V. Rieu 


‘I had forgotten how easy it was for the Greekless 
reader to enjoy the two epics (The Wrath of Achilles _ 
and The Return of Odysseus), until Mr.Rieu’strans- {i 
lation of The Odyssey reminded me....-Desmond [i 
McCarthy in The Sunday Times. ae 








+Sophocles : The Theban Plays: translated by E. F. Watling 


‘Mr Watling is to be congratulated not only on the 
lucidity and sound scholarship of the translation 
but on his success in enabling the reader to grasp - 
the character of these great dramas and the atmo- 
sphere in which they were first enacted.’ — Free 
Verse. 












tVoltaire: Candide: translated by John Butt 


“Mr Butt has given a pleasing modern English 
translation, and an informative introduction on 
Voltaire’s work, his aims and the factual basis of 
Candide.’ — British Book News. 


{Tacitus: On Britain and Germany: 
translated by H. Mattingly 
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